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SOME  FRUITS  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  DURING 
THE  PAST  FIFTY  YEARS 

PETER  J.  SALMON 


It  can  be  safely  said  that  there  has  been  more 
accomplished  for  the  blind  in  the  past  fifty 
years  than  was  done  in  the  preceding  cen¬ 
turies  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

In  1900  there  still  prevailed  much  of  the 
protective  neglect  that  had  characterized  the 
outlook  toward  the  blind  down  through  the 
centuries.  While  blind  youth  received  an 
education  from  the  residential  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  while  this  educational  system  had 
been  well  developed  in  the  United  States  since 
the  1830’s,  at  the  same  time  it  was  not  an 
education  which  fitted  the  blind  person  for  a 
life  work,  except  as  piano  tuners  and  music 
teachers.  For  most  students  it  meant  return¬ 
ing  home  to  an  unsatisfactory  existence.  This 

This  address  was  given  at  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  Convention  held  at 
Binghamton,  New  York,  September  27-29,  1950. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  is  executive  director  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


existence  was  made  the  more  unhappy  because 
of  the  idleness  it  imposed  and  also  because  of 
the  very  fact  of  attendance  at  the  residential 
school,  usually  a  distance  away,  and  because 
of  the  environment  of  the  school,  often  so 
much  better  than  that  of  the  blind  child’s 
home.  The  whole  experience  at  school  made 
for  discontent  with  his  home  environment 
when  he  returned.  It  is  true  that  individual 
blind  persons  made  their  way  in  the  world,  as 
many  do  today,  without  any  agency  help,  as 
there  were  so  few  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
iQOO.  And  their  achievement  was  not  because 
of  the  educational  system,  but  rather  in  spite  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  the  function 
of  the  educational  system  to  carry  on  work  for 
the  adult  blind;  but  because  the  educators  of 
the  blind  were  aware  of  the  situation  con¬ 
fronting  their  graduates  and  others  who  left 
before  graduation,  some  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  considered  seriously  going  into  the  field 
of  work  for  the  adult  blind,  not  from  choice. 
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but  from  necessity.  Such  attempts,  where 
made,  were  for  the  most  part  ultimately 
abandoned. 

-\t  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  was  a 
workshop  for  the  adult  blind  operating  in 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  established  by  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  back  in  1840,  as  a  demonstration  of 
what  could  be  done;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  workshop  was  started  within 
a  decade  of  the  establishment  of  the  school 
itself.  While  the  shop  was  small,  and  pur¬ 
posely  so,  it  proved  its  p)oint,  and  became  the 
forerunner  of  the  workshop  movement,  which 
after  many  vicissitudes  and  much  maligning 
is  today  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  one 
of  the  most  essential  programs  offering  work 
opportunities  for  blind  persons.  For  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1949,  by  way  of  example,  the  fifty 
workshops  identified  with  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  gave  employment  to  2,604  blind 
persons,  provided  wages  of  $2,382,000  and  did 
a  gross  business  of  $10,967,000.  All  told  there 
are  approximately  too  workshops  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States.  These  shops  not  only 
provide  employment,  but  offer  training  which 
has  become  much  more  formalized  during  the 
past  ten  years.  In  some  instances,  though  not 
in  all,  workshops  act  as  a  vestibule  through 
which  blind  persons  pass,  receiving  evaluation 
and  training  that  fits  them  for  competitive  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  outside  world.  While  this 
idea  is  not  new,  and  in  fact  was  envisioned  by 
such  early  pioneers  as  Eben  P.  Murford,  when 
he  established  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  1893,  yet  it  took  many  years  before 
the  workshops  became  anything  but  a  place 
where  blind  persons  were  employed.  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  workshop  movement  in  1900  was 
far  from  hopeful,  and  there  was  very  little  in 
it  to  be  proud  of  during  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  this  century.  World  War  I  gave  some 
impetus,  but  the  shops  were  not  ready  at  that 
time  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  during  this  period  of  industrial 
boom,  nor  were  they  ready  for  the  boom  of 


the  1920*$.  However,  some  beginnings  wot  had  the 
made  during  this  period,  so  that  by  the  tine  and  that 
World  War  II  arrived,  the  shops  had  abo  I  sons  as 
arrived  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  were  afak  as  wc  cr 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  wat  hod  the 
effort,  winning  commendation  from  tk  respect 
Army,  Navy  and  Maritime  Commission.  persons 
The  passage  of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  n  than  2^ 
1938  and  the  Barden-LaFollette  Art  in  19^  portuni 
had  a  marked  effect  for  the  better  on  the  wort-  the  blir 
shop  movement  for  the  blind;  and  before  expenei 
leaving  this  brief  and  sketchy  account  of  the  fro***  * 
workshop  movement,  it  is  interesting  to  note  sound  ! 
that  one  of  the  fruits  of  this. movement  as  Is  In  *< 
as  other  groups  of  handicapped  are  concerned  Wind  t 

is  that  while  the  blind  pioneered  in  it,  the  teachin 

whole  trend  today  is  for  expansion  of  existing  tuning 
workshops  for  the  handicapped  and  creation  blind  j 
of  new  ones.  Federal  legislation  pending  expant 
would  greatly  strengthen  and  advance  the  lij  subjecl 
workshop  movement  for  all  the  handicapped.  '  have  h 
While  in  1900  there  were  those  who  con-  gainec 
ceived  the  idea  of  placing  blind  persons  in  the  co 
competitive  employment  outside  the  work-  requir 
shops,  little  was  done  in  regard  to  this,  with  blind 
the  exception  of  the  efforts  made  hy  Florence  varioi 
Birchard  in  Massachusetts  and  Liborio  Del-  masst 


fino  in  Philadelphia.  These  efforts  served  as  a 
demonstration,  but  it  remained  for  Joseph  F. 
Clunk  to  create  the  spark  that  showed  the 
way,  not  only  to  workers  for  the  blind,  but  to 
industry  itself,  through  his  high-powered, 
unrelenting  efforts  to  place  blind  persons  in  , 
industry.  While  World  War  I  could  have 
provided  a  real  opportunity  for  advancement 
of  the  placement  program  for  the  blind,  place¬ 
ments  were  so  poorly  made  that  most  of  the 
blind  persons  who  got  jobs  in  industry  during 
this  critical  period  were  dismissed  as  soon  as 
as  the  emergency  was  over.  By  1940,  however, 
enough  “savvy”  had  been  gained  and  the  idea 
of  selective  placement  had  taken  enough  root 
to  bring  about  a  very  good  showing  by  the 
blind  in  the  war  effort  during  the  five  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  Here  too,  however,  the  temptation 
to  place  blind  persons  on  an  expediency  basis 
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had  the  only  result  which  could  be  expected, 
and  that  was  the  displacement  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  as  soon  as  the  emergency  ended.  Now, 
as  we  enter  the  second  half  of  the  century,  we 
find  the  United  Sutes  at  an  all  time  high  with 
respect  to  employment  w'ith  some  62,000,000 
persons  gainfully  employed,  and  probably  less 
than  2,000,000  unemployed.  Today  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  to  the  placement  agents  of 
the  blind,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sad 
experience  of  previous  years  will  deter  them 
from  seeking  placements  on  anything  but  a 
sound  selective  basis. 

In  1900  the  two  chief  occupations  for  the 
blind  that  stood  out  were  piano  tuning  and 
teaching,  chiefly  the  teaching  of  music.  Piano 
tuning  continues  to  provide  occupation  for 
blind  persons,  and  the  teaching  field  has  been 
expanded  to  include  many  of  the  academic 
subjects.  Positions,  while  not  t<x)  numerous, 
have  been  obtained  by  blind  persons  who  have 
gained  recognition  as  professors  in  several  of 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States.  Civil  Service 
requirements  have  in  many  instances  barred 
blind  persons  with  ability  from  teaching  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  The  blind 
masseur,  the  physiotherapist,  and  the  blind 
osteopath,  have  all  had  difficult  roads  to  fol¬ 
low,  but  by  persistent  and  praiseworthy  effort, 
they  have  made  an  invaluable  record  for  them¬ 
selves,  though  their  numbers  are  still  small, 
much  too  small.  Lawyers  among  the  blind 
constitute  a  very  small  percentage,  and  here 
again,  a  most  difficult  task  has  been  faced  by 
the  blind  attorney.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
better  than  average  blind  p)erson,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  professional  blind  person,  has  a 
much  more  difficult  road  to  travel  than  does 
the  blind  person  of  lesser  ability. 

We  referred  in  the  beginning  to  the  pro¬ 
tective  neglect  of  the  blind  back  through  the 
centuries,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  it 
still  persisted  in  1900;  and  in  fact,  there  is  all 
too  much  of  it  even  today.  It  accounts  in  part 
for  the  difficulty  that  a  qualified  blind  person 
experiences  in  trying  to  make  his  way  in 


competitive  industry  or  in  the  professions.  It 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  one  hand  on  the  part 
of  the  puhUc  on  a  great  and  abiding  fear  of 
blindness  itself;  and  on  the  other  hand,  on  a 
warm  human  desire  to  do  something  for  the 
blind  on  an  emotional  basis.  It  seems  to  make 
it  difficult,  and  understandably  so,  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  under  such  circumstances,  to  reconcile 
their  concept  of  the  blind  person  with  an 
acceptance  of  him  on  a  rational  basis  with 
sighted  individuals.  A  great  deal  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  area  of  public  relations,  an  area 
in  which  we,  as  agencies  for  the  blind,  have 
failed  miserably,  and  an  area  in  which  we 
must  take  a  considerable  amount  of  the  onus 
in  the  attitude  toward  the  blind  by  the  f)ublic. 
However,  there  are  fruitful  developments 
which  have  had  their  beginnings  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  which  ultimately  may  reduce, 
if  not  entirely  wipe  out,  this  unhappy  attitude 
toward  the  blind  by  the  public.  Attempts  are 
being  made  by  agencies  for  the  blind  to  de¬ 
velop  public  relations  in  its  broader  sense  by 
the  use  of  all  the  advertising  and  publicity 
media,  and  even  though  this  is  still  on  a  very 
limited  basis,  it  is  indeed  a  hop)eful  sign,  and 
whereas  in  1900  there  was  a  dearth  of  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject  of  the  blind,  there  exists 
now  a  considerable  number  of  works  devoted 
to  the  blind  and  the  interest  in  this  field  is 
definitely  increasing  year  by  year.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  the  blind  themselves 
are  being  much  better  informed,  not  only 
through  braille,  which  at  best  is  cumbersome, 
but  by  the  wide  use  of  the  talking  book,  and 
the  development  of  the  radio  and  talking 
pictures.  Even  television  has  its  advantage  for 
those  blind  persons  who  have  some  remaining 
sight.  All  of  this  goes  toward  putting  the 
blind  person  in  a  better  position  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  and  therefore  to  be  able  to  converse 
and  come  more  in  accord  with  his  neighbors. 

In  this  discussion  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  catalogue  all  of  the  developments  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  We  have  said  nothing,  for  example. 
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about  the  far-reaching  development  of  the 
day  classes  for  the  blind  in  public  schools  and 
classes  for  the  conservation  of  vision,  and  the 
vital  movement  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  itself.  Nor  have  we  pointed  up  the  great 
advance  which  has  come  in  this  field  through 
the  establishment  in  the  early  part  of  the  past 
half  century  of  the  home  teaching  service,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  services  for  the  newly 
blind.  Nor  have  we  stressed  the  development 
of  the  Commissions  for  the  Blind  which  also 
began  just  after  the  turn  of  this  century,  and 
which  have  had  such  an  impact  on  the  whole 
field  of  work  for  the  blind.  No  reference  has 
been  made,  either,  to  the  development  of  the 
private  agencies  for  the  blind,  which  in  many 
instances  had  their  inception  in  the  workshop 
movement,  but  are  today  developed  into  gen¬ 
eral  agencies  with  many  sfjecialized  services 
provided  on  behalf  of  the  blind;  among  these 
services  may  be  mentioned  the  resident  homes, 
vacation  camps,  development  of  medical  serv¬ 
ices,  and  the  establishment  of  a  formalized 
program  for  the  deaf-hlind.  Untold  too  is  the 
story  of  the  development  of  the  guide  dog  and 
the  cane  technique  as  aids  for  the  blind,  with 
the  possible  electronic  or  other  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  to  guidance  of  the  blind,  a  possibility 
on  the  horizon. 

The  new  approach  to  adjustment  for  the 
blind  which  had  its  inception  in  the  Army 
program  of  World  War  II,  is  a  story  in  itself, 
and  is  a  most  progressive  element  in  today’s 
program  of  service  to  the  blind.  And  so  one 
might  continue  to  catalogue  the  fruitful 
developments  of  the  past  half  century,  but  in 
order  to  prevent  this  from  becoming  a  large 
volume,  we  are  leaving  much  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  past  half  century  to  others,  in¬ 
cluding  jX)ssibly  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  who  has 
had  in  mind  for  a  long  time  the  writing  of  a 
IxKjk  on  the  subject. 

There  is  one  further  subject  that  is  pertinent 
to  our  discussion  today,  and  that  is  the  impact 
of  legislation  on  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind.  Fortunately  for  us  with  our  many 


shortcomings,  which  have  been  so  amph 
pointed  out  to  us  by  our  friends,  we  were 
wise  enough  to  develop,  about  twenty-fivt 
years  ago,  a  definition  of  blindness,  which  at 
once  indicated  the  persons  to  whom  the  sen- 
ices  of  the  agency  for  the  blind  were  to  bt 
given,  and  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  present  to  the  federal  and 
state  legislatures  of  the  country,  a  program 
which  could  be  identified  with  the  group  fa 
whom  it  was  intended.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  wt 
might  well  have  failed  in  our  legislative  at 
tempts  had  not  this  definition  of  blindness 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  give  at  least  some 
accounting  of  the  numbers  to  be  served  and 
the  degree  of  sight  which  was  envisioned  by 
the  definition  of  blindness.  Here  again, 


have  no  intention  of  cataloguing  the  various 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  the  federal  and 
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state  legislatures;  we  are  more  concerned  with  1 


the  fruitful  developments  that  have  come 
from  some  of  the  major  pieces  of  legislation. 
The  Wagner-O’Day  and  the  Barden-LaFol- 
lette  Acts  have  both  been  cited.  Each  of  these 
has  had  a  marked  and  salutary  effect  on  the 
programs  of  service  to  the  blind,  and  in  fact, 
each  of  them  would  be  worthy  of  a  long  and 
separate  discussion  of  the  changes  for  the 
better  which  they  have  brought  to  our  entire 
field.  If  we  say  no  more  about  them,  it  is 
only  because  we  feel  their  importance  too 
much  to  begin  a  discussion  without  being  able 
to  carry  it  through  in  an  address  of  this  kind 
The  only  other  piece  of  major  legislation  we 
wish  to  mention  is  the  Social  Security  Act 
passed  in  1935  which  provided  a  separate 
article  for  the  blind,  the  now  famous  Title  10. 
The  Social  Security  Act  brought  a  new  and 
enlightened  approach  in  providing  assistance 
to  the  needy,  including  the  needy  blind.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  dole  system  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  so  many  sections  of  the  country  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  indeed  for  many 
years  afterward.  The  recognition  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  category  for  the  blind  didn’t  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all  concerned,  especially  those 
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in  the  social  work  field,  who  felt  that  special 
treatment  of  the  blind  was  unnecessary. 
Workers  for  the  blind,  however,  have  been 
pretty  much  a  unit  in  their  belief  that  the 
special  needs  of  the  blind  could  be  met  best 
by  having  categorical  aid  set  up  under  a  sep¬ 
arate  title,  and  when  the  present  Social 
Security  Act,  passed  in  1950 — Public  Law  734 
—was  being  considered,  workers  for  the  blind 
insisted  on  maintaining  Title  to,  and  finally 
this  was  accomplished.  In  addition,  a  special 
exemption  of  $50  per  month  of  earned  income 
is  provided  for  on  a  voluntary  basis  until  July 
1952,  and  after  that  it  becomes  mandatory. 
Also,  blind  persons  may  now  come  under  the 
provisions  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In¬ 
surance,  a  provision  which  we  believe  augurs 
well  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the 
blind.  During  this  half  century,  we  in  work 
for  the  blind  have  striven  in  season  and  out, 
for  the  specialized  approach  to  work  for  the 
blind.  Many  of  our  friends  dealing  with  other 
types  of  the  handicapped  and  other  general 
welfare  workers  disagree  with  this  viewpoint; 
however,  if  we  look  back  to  1900  we  find  that 
nothing  was  accomplished  for  the  blind  until 
the  advent  of  the  specialized  agency  which 
devoted  itself  exclusively  to  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  learned  through  sad  experience  that 
where  the  Blind  were  grouped  with  other 
handicapped  persons,  whether  this  was  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  or  in  agencies 
serving  various  handicapped  persons  includ¬ 
ing  the  blind,  the  fact  remains  that  the  blind 
were  neglected.  The  reasons  for  this  are  well 
known  to  workers  for  the  blind.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  of  course,  is  the  necessity  for  the 
personalized  and  individualized  service  which 
the  blind  need  if  they  are  to  be  given  a  fair 
chance  for  success.  And  it  is  always  difficult 
to  present  statistics  which  show  large  numbers 
served  at  a  cost  per  capita  which  is  comparable 
to  that  of  other  handicapped  persons.  Also  the 
slow  development  in  the  field  of  work  for  the 
blind  requires  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the 


blind  and  a  zeal  and  patience  that  can  sur¬ 
mount  difficulty,  and  at  times,  failure  of 
particular  projects.  Admittedly  adherent  in 
this  specialized  approach  is  the  fact  that  we 
may  tend  to  segregate  the  blind  more  than 
we  should,  even  though  our  objective  is  to 
place  blind  persons,  wherever  possible,  back 
into  the  stream  of  competitive  employment 
and  back  into  community  life  with  their 
sighted  neighbors.  There  has  been  some  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  specialized  approach  in  work  for 
the  blind  is  such  that  it  would  exclude  other 
groups  of  handicapped  from  benefits  enjoyed 
by  the  blind,  either  through  legislation  or 
otherwise.  This  is  a  fallacy.  We  in  work  for 
the  blind  desire  that  other  groups  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  and  particularly  the  severely  handi¬ 
capped,  should  have  their  own  specialized 
services,  and  indeed  there  is  some  progress 
along  this  line  in  such  fields  as  work  for  the 
tuberculous,  the  cerebral  palsy,  and  the  cardiac 
groups.  With  the  general  group  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  definition 
is  a  great  drawback  to  them.  Based  on  our 
own  experience,  we  can  highly  commend  the 
specialized  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
severely  handicapped.  Those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  work  for  the  blind  in  its 
day  by  day  aspects  find  a  great  deal  to  disturb 
us.  The  amount  of  work  that  remains  to  be 
done  seems  unending.  Many  of  the  problems 
we  face,  seem  at  times  insurmountable,  and 
yet  whether  we  look  back  over  the  half  cen¬ 
tury  which  has  just  passed,  or  whether  we 
look  ahead  to  the  future,  we  cannot  help  but 
be  optimistic  and  grateful  for  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  the  whole  approach 
to  work  for  the  blind  during  these  past  fifty 
years,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future.  And 
whatever  we  may  feel  or  whatever  may  be 
said  of  our  shortcomings  by  others,  it  is  a 
truism  to  state  that  the  newly  blinded  j')erson 
today  has  at  his  disposal  a  much  more  en¬ 
lightened,  human,  yet  formalized  approach  to 
his  problems  than  was  the  case,  not  only  in 
1900,  but  even  ten  years  ago. 
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May  we  not  hope  that  tomorrow,  not  only 
will  there  be  adequate  facilities  for  adjust¬ 
ment,  for  training,  for  employment  of  the 
blind  individual  commensurate  with  his  abili¬ 
ties,  but  that  there  will  be  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  of  the  blind  by  the 


public,  and  that  both  the  agency  serving  the 
blind  and  the  blind  individual  himself  will 
do  their  part  toward  creating  a  better  under¬ 
standing  which  can  lead  to  full  acceptance  of 
the  blind  by  the  public.  What  greater  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  endeavor  could  there  be? 


WE  HAVE  A  SIESTA  PERIOD 


INA  E.  HUBBARD 


While  visiting  a  former  pupil  at  Stephens 
College,  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  the  writer  was 
told  that  her  young  hostess  would  have  to  be 
excused  for  an  hour.  Between  one  and  two 
o’clock  each  day  every  girl  was  required,  so 
she  said,  to  be  in  her  own  dormitory  room 
and  not  even  her  parents  were  allowed  to 
visit  her  during  this  siesta  period.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  siesta  was  to  provide  a  quiet,  rest¬ 
ful  period  of  relaxation  in  an  otherwise  stren¬ 
uous  day  of  varying  activities. 

While  waiting  for  the  hour  to  pass,  the 
idea  of  a  period  of  rest  near  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  a  school  for  the  blind  kept  coming  to 
mind.  If  teen-age  college  girls  needed  rest, 
how  much  more  valuable  would  it  be  for  the 
pupils  in  our  school  who  had  a  long  exacting 
school  day. 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  after  favorable  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  teachers 
and  housemothers,  the  daily  schedule  was 
planned  so  that  a  fifteen-minute  period  of  ex¬ 
ercise  would  follow  the  lunch  hour,  and 
would  be  followed  by  a  half-hour  of  rest  to  be 
known  as  “siesta.”  At  the  ringing  of  a  bell  all 
pupils  were  to  go  to  their  dormitories,  remove 
their  shoes,  throw  back  the  bedspreads,  and 
then  lie  down  for  a  half-hour.  No  radios  were 
to  be  turned  on;  there  was  to  be  no  talking  or 
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any  idle  movement  around  the  room.  Pupils 
were  asked  to  observe  complete  quiet. 

Yes,  some  boys  thought  it  was  “sissy”  to  lie 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  some  pupils 
thought  they  could  rest  better  if  radios  were 
turned  on  softly;  some  of  the  older  children 
disliked  to  give  up  the  time  from  their 
studies.  Doubtless  there  were  some  adults 
who  thought  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time. 

But  we  tried  it  for  a  year.  In  spite  of  all  ob¬ 
jections,  gradually  the  boys  who  thought  it  a 
sissy  idea  were  glad  to  have  that  time  to  rest; 
it  was  found  that  some  of  the  pupils  went  to 
sleep  even  without  the  radios  on;  and  when 
pupils  returned  from  summer  vacation,  a 
good  number  stated  that  they  really  missed 
siesta  at  home,  while  others  said  that  they 
kept  it  up  during  vacation. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the  physical 
education  teachers  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
siesta  period  in  our  particular  set-up.  They 
felt  that  the  plan  was  good  for  all  concerned, 
that  they  “got  more  out  of”  the  children  in 
the  afternoon,  that  they  seemed  to  be  more 
relaxed,  that  it  “boosted  morale.”  One  child 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  “that  little  half 
hour  is  a  big  boost  for  us.” 

Perhaps  this  idea  of  a  rest  period  is  not 
new.  I  have  heard  of  one  eastern  school  that 
has  such  a  period,  but  only  one.  We  think 
that  the  idea  is  worth  something. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  SUPPORTS  OE  PUBLIC 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  BLIND 

HERBERT  RUSALEM 


From  the  late  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
first  organized  attempts  were  made  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  sightless,  until  the  present  day,  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  have  been  concerned  with  the 
nature  and  influence  of  public  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  visually  handicapped.  In  tracing  the 
career  of  Valentin  Hauy,  French  (4)  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  contrast  between  the  attitudes 
of  the  seeing  toward  the  gifted  Maria  Theresa 
Von  Paradis  and  toward  a  group  of  “comic” 
blind  musicians  contributed  to  the  motivation 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  in  Paris.  In  the  intervening 
years,  the  growing  body  of  literature  in  this 
field  has  reflected  the  intuitive  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  conclusions  of  students  and  practioners 
relative  to  the  role  of  cultural  attitudes 
toward  lack  of  vision.  Perhaps  the  climax 
in  this  movement  toward  realization  of  the 
vital  part  played  by  attitudes  was  reached  in 
1948  when  Michael  Shortley  (10),  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  office  of  VcKational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  in  an  address  before  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  unequiv¬ 
ocally  faced  the  issue,  declaring:  “Social 
prejudice  is  the  greatest  barrier  facing  the 
handicapped  in  their  fight  for  the  right  to 
live  happy,  useful,  and  well-adjusted  lives.” 
As  a  further  development,  the  A.A.W.B., 
during  its  1949  convention  conducted  a  panel 
dealing  exclusively  with  attitudes  of  and  to¬ 
ward  the  blind. 

Herbert  Rusalem  is  an  instructor  in  the  department  of 
special  education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  director  of  case  services.  Federation  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  New  York  City. 


This  progress  in  understanding  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  problem  has  not  yet  been 
matched  by  progress  toward  the  collection 
of  a  body  of  objective  data  in  this  area  which 
may  be  used  as  a  focus  in  planning  effective 
social  action.  Throughout  the  years,  limited 
personal  observation,  conjecture,  and  una¬ 
bashed  guessing  have  been  the  primary  in¬ 
gredients  in  statements  made  about  attitudes 
in  relation  to  blindness.  A  search  through  the 
library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  revealed  no  studies  reporting  ex¬ 
perimental  findings  on  this  subject.  Not  only 
have  educators  and  other  workers  with  the 
blind  been  handicapped  by  the  need  for  exact 
knowledge,  but  there  has  been  lacking  a 
theoretical  framework  which  might  give 
impetus  to  research  efforts. 

The  combined  effects  of  inadequate  knowl¬ 
edge  and  theory  coupled  with  an  apathy 
toward  pure  research  among  many  workers 
for  the  blind  have  made  it  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  relate  single  experiments  to  a  larger 
structure  of  meaning.  Therefore,  this  writer 
has  borrowed  the  concept  of  environmental 
supports  from  the  social  psychology  of  at¬ 
titudes  toward  minorities  and  has  sought  to 
fit  his  data  to  the  limits  of  that  concept.  In 
experimentally  identifying  those  physical, 
sociological  and  psychological  manifestations 
which  distinguish  blindness  in  the  public 
mind,  it  seems  that  an  interpretation  in  terms 
of  environmental  supports  is  a  fruitful  ap¬ 
proach,  if,  indeed,  its  transfer  from  one 
field  to  another  may  be  legitimately  made. 

Two  questions  may  be  legitimately  raised 
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at  this  point,  i.  Is  there  a  fairly  consistent 
set  of  attitudes  toward  the  blind  in  our  cul¬ 
ture?  2.  If  so,  do  these  attitudes  embody  a 
structure  which  is  related  to  that  of  attitudes 
toward  racial  and  religious  minorities? 

In  the  absence  of  experimental  data,  the 
circumstantial  answer  to  the  first  question 
appears  to  be  in  the  affirmative.  Beyond  the 
utterances  of  observers  and  specialists  in 
work  for  the  blind  previously  mentioned, 
several  other  social  phenomena  tend  to  point 
to  the  reality  of  such  attitudes.  Perhaps  most 
significant  and  most  reinforcing  is  the  legal 
helping  structure  which  we  have  erected  in 
this  country.  The  fact  that  the  Congress  and 
the  several  state  legislatures  have  singled  out 
the  blind  for  special  assistance  legislation, 
providing  for  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  income 
tax  exemption,  free  mailing  privileges,  special 
arrangements  for  vending  stands  and  shel¬ 
tered  workshops,  and  other  provisions  seems 
to  be  a  tacit  indication  that  the  status  of  the 
blind  individual  is  imbued  with  difference. 
Even  where  rehabilitation  legislation  such  as 
the  Barden-La  Follette  Amendment  has  been 
passed,  it  explicitly  differentiated  the  blind 
from  other  handicapped  groups.  Blindness 
has  been  interpreted  as  rendering  the  indi¬ 
vidual  more  helpless,  necessitating  unusual 
action  to  encourage  vocational  adjustment. 
The  presence  of  this  legislation  upon  the 
statute  books  appears  to  suggest  a  persistent 
public  attitude  that  the  blind  possess  particu¬ 
lar  attributes  differing  from  those  of  the 
normal  population.  In  the  same  light,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  service 
agencies  supported  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  indicates  a  generalized  belief  that  dis¬ 
ablement  is  acute,  and  that  recovery  to  pre¬ 
vious  social  effectiveness  is  unlikely,  since 
the  bulk  of  such  agency  services  are  custodial. 
Certainly,  these  social  arrangements  give  little 
evidence  of  public  attitudes  reflecting  unre¬ 
served  and  undifferentiated  assimilation  of 
the  blind  into  the  general  population. 

In  the  second  place,  even  a  casual  examina¬ 


tion  of  the  press  indicates  that  it  reserves 
a  special  role  for  the  blind.  If  we  can  accept 
the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  of  our 
culture  as  mirrors  of  public  attitudes,  it  would 
seem  that  whereas  physically  normal  indi¬ 
viduals  need  to  behave  luridly,  sensationally, 
or  atypically  in  order  to  merit  space,  the 
blind  individual  need  only  perform  the  com¬ 
monplace  and  the  expected.  A  casual  review 
of  newspaper  clippings  has  revealed  an  b 
clination  on  the  part  of  the  press  to  consider 
most  ordinary  acts  newsworthy  when  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  visually  handicapped  person. 
Thus  within  the  space  of  a  single  week,  the 
metropolitan  press  devoted  space  to  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  a  blind  switchboard  operator,  the 
graduation  of  a  blind  young  man  from  an 
arts  college,  and  the  ability  of  a  blind  young 
woman  to  engage  in  public  relations  work 
for  an  agency  for  the  blind.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  similar  achievements  by  seeing  in¬ 
dividuals  would  ever  have  reached  the  edi¬ 
torial  desk  of  the  dailies  in  question.  On  tht 
basis  of  what  has  been  noted,  one  conclu¬ 
sion  may  be  reached.  Public  attitudes  toward 
the  blind  do  not  ordinarily  anticipate  such 
achievements,  and  consequently  indicate  that 
a  different  status  is  reserved  for  them.  In 
other  words,  the  fact  that  a  handicapped 
individual  moves  beyond  the  level  of  expected 
success  is  sufficient  to  set  in  motion  the  “man 
bites  dog”  or  “gee  whiz”  formula  whidi 
characterizes  many  newspaper  human  in¬ 
terest  stories. 

In  the  third  place,  there  seems  to  be  some 
anecdotal  evidence  (which  most  certainly 
should  be  confirmed  or  negated  by  experi¬ 
mental  studies)  that  in  meeting  the  problems 
of  sightlessness,  the  newly  blinded  operate 
with  the  same  preconceptions  of  blindness 
which  they  had  prior  to  the  loss  of  sight.  If 
it  can  be  established  that  such  introjection 
functions  as  suggested  by  Berthold  Lowen 
feld  (7)  and  Hector  Chevigny  (2),  then  i' 
is  significant  for  us  to  study  the  nature  ol. 
these  first  reactions  to  blindness.  Almost 
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invariably  the  literature  reports  shock,  depres¬ 
sion,  anxiety,  fear  and  guilt,  stemming  ap¬ 
parently  from  previously  absorbed  cultural 
stereotypes  of  helplessness,  loss  of  the  sex 
role,  and  social  inadequacy.  Research  is 
needed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  emotions  described  above  grow  out  of 
the  experience  of  being  blind  and  how  much 
from  pre-existing  cultural  introjections. 

Finally,  the  industrial  experience  of  the 
blind  during  the  war  years  and  thereafter 
seems  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
attitudes  directed  toward  them.  In  the  face 
of  crucial  manpower  shortages,  the  visually 
handicapped  were  placed  in  employment  in 
sufficiently  large  numbers  to  permit  an  ob¬ 
jective  examination  of  their  performance.  In 
studies  conducted  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  (3),  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  (3),  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (9),  employers  consistently 
rated  the  blind  as  equal  or  superior  to 
“normal”  workers  in  almost  every  factor  of 
production.  Studies  by  private  corporations 
substantiated  these  findings.  Yet,  in  the  post¬ 
war  era,  despite  proven  efficiency  and  loyalty 
when  properly  trained  and  placed,  the  blind 
have  found  increasingly  imposing  barriers 
set  up  to  their  continued  employment.  The 
objective  evidence  indicates  that  denial  of 
employment  to  the  visually  handicapped 
represents  a  real  loss  to  the  employer  in 
terms  of  labor  turnover,  quality  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  absenteeism.  Yet,  despite  improved 
training  and  placement  techniques  developed 
by  agencies,  employment  discrimination  re¬ 
mains  a  major  problem  in  this  field.  It  is 
felt  that  employer  action  in  this  area  which 
is  so  patently  in  contradiction  to  self-interest, 
is  a  resultant  of  rather  inflexible  attitudes 
toward  the  blind,  many  of  which  are  cul¬ 
turally  determined  and  must  be  examined  in 
respect  to  their  origins  and  continuance  in 
our  social  setting. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  exposition  it  may 
he  suggested  that  a  body  of  cultural  attitudes 


is,  in  fact,  maintained  toward  the  blind,  and 
that,  although  the  more  exact  identification 
of  such  attitudes  waits  upon  further  research, 
some  functional  comparisons  are  feasible  with 
research  data  concerning  public  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  racial,  religious  and  national  minorities 
in  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  the  second  question,  the 
application  of  findings  concerning  minority 
groups  to  attitudes  toward  the  blind  in  re¬ 
spect  to  environmental  supports  hinges  upon 
the  consideration  of  similarity  between  the 
two  areas.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of 
scientific  data  makes  such  a  procedure  a 
hypothetical  venture.  Yet,  there  is  some 
evidence  in  terms  of  intuitive  and  deductive 
materials  which  may  lend  some  substance 
to  this  course  of  action.  For  example,  Krech 
and  Crutchfield  (5)  preface  their  chapter  on 
“Racial  Prejudice  in  the  United  States”  with 
the  statement:  “The  general  principles  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  chapter  are  also  applicable  to 
other  forms  of  minority-group  prejudices.” 
This  statement  has  special  significance  in  that 
the  structure  of  supports  suggested  by  them 
has  been  adapted  for  this  presentation. 

Other  evidence  has  appeared  sporadically 
which  tends  to  support  certain  parallels  be¬ 
tween  the  social  psychology  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  that  of  racial,  religious,  and 
social  minorities.  In  his  study  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  blindness,  Lowenfeld  has  consis¬ 
tently  pointed  out  this  similarity  and  the 
corollary  that  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
visually  handicapped  in  our  society  will  be 
solved  only  as  the  public  attitude  toward  all 
minorities  attains  a  more  rational  character. 
In  discussing  Lewin’s  (6)  statement  that 
minority  groups  tend  to  accept  that  implicit 
judgment  of  those  who  have  status  even 
where  the  judgment  is  directed  against  them¬ 
selves,  Meyerson  (8)  points  out,  “this  is  as 
true  of  the  disabled  minority  as  it  is  of  the 
racial  and  cultural  minorities.”  By  implica¬ 
tion  then,  one  may  transfer  some  findings 
from  one  area  to  another. 
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Barker  (i)  in  describing  the  underprivi¬ 
leged  social  position  of  the  disabled,  delineates 
the  existing  limitations  in  employment  op¬ 
portunities,  and  social  and  recreational  activi¬ 
ties.  “In  these  respects,  the  physically  disabled 
person  is  in  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Negro,  the  Jew,  and  other  underprivileged 
racial  and  religious  minorities;  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  underprivileged  minority.”  He  goes 
on  to  state  that  “the  reason  for  the  limitation 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  person  is  partly  due  to  formal  and 
informal  social  ostracism  on  the  part  of  the 
dominant  majority.”  For  example,  many  em¬ 
ployers  as  a  matter  of  policy  establish  physical 
fitness  standards  for  all  employees  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  or  not  a  particular  job  can 
be  effectively  handled  by  a  physically  disabled 
person.  Many  physically  normal  individuals 
avoid  contact  with  physically  disabled  persons 
as  much  as  possible.  There  is  strong  evidence 
that  in  spite  of  favorable  (verbal)  public  at¬ 
titudes,  the  basic,  often  unconscious  attitudes 
of  most  physically  normal  persons  are  hostile 
or  subordinating  toward  physically  disabled 
persons.  He  further  notes,  “This  is  social  os¬ 
tracism  of  the  sort  experienced  by  racial  and 
religious  underprivileged  minorities.”  How¬ 
ever,  Barker  indicates  one  difference  between 
the  two  groups  which  is  significant.  The 
minority  position  of  the  physicially  handi¬ 
capped  is  partly  due  to  limitations  of  freedom 
inherent  in  the  disability  per  se,  and  thus  he 
cannot  fully  transfer  the  cause  of  his  frustra¬ 
tions  to  another.  Furthermore,  speaking  of 
the  negative  attitudes  of  the  physically 
normal  to  the  physically  atypical.  Barker 
states:  “It  [the  minority  status  of  the  handi¬ 
capped]  seems  to  be  in  almost  all  respects 
similar  to  the  problem  of  racial  and  religious 
underprivileged  minorities.  .  .  .” 

In  writing  of  his  changed  status  as  a 
blind  person.  Hector  Chevigny  observes: 
“Now,  suddenly,  an  important  difference  has 
developed  between  the  majority  and  me. 
That  is,  the  majority  decided  that  an  im¬ 


portant  difference  had  developed  between  ui 
I  didn’t  agree;  I  hadn’t  changed  color, 
adopted  some  queer  sect  for  a  religion,  or 
moved  to  a  suspect  political  group.  Just  the 
same,  on  my  tabulating  card  at  the  census 
office  a  new  hole  would  be  punched  and  m? 
card  would  never  again  fall  in  with  the  big, 
comfortable  groups.  But  that  was  only  a 
symbol,  a  symbol  of  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  majority  toward  me.  Whether  I  liked 
it  or  not,  I  had  been  shifted  over  to  a  special 
class  and  now  would  be  supposed  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  knowing  before  I  could  be 
understood  or  accepted  on  the  usual  level." 

This  kind  of  anecdotal  evidence  could  be 
multiplied  many  times,  but  the  basis  of  the 
data  would  remain  personal  observation.  Con¬ 
sequently,  until  experimental  evidence  ac¬ 
crues,  this  paper  assumes  that  the  point  d 
view  postulated  by  the  writers  quoted  above 
has  validity  and  is  sufficiently  stable  to  war¬ 
rant  making  some  inferences  about  the  en¬ 
vironmental  supports  of  attitudes  toward  the 
blind,  as  revealed  by  the  data  in  this  study. 

The  Concept  of  Environmental  Suppoits 

The  concept  of  environmental  supports 
may  be  best  explained  through  the  process 
of  selective  perception.  In  reacting  to  the 
internal  and  external  stimulation  of  his  en¬ 
vironmental  field,  man  tends  to  react  selec¬ 
tively.  That  is,  his  responses  are  not  merely 
mechanical  ones  made  to  an  objective  world 
but  are  responses  characteristically  his  own 
to  a  world  as  he  sees  it.  The  members  of  i 
group  viewing  a  picture  at  an  art  gallery, 
hearing  a  Town  Hall  discussion,  or  examin¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  sculpture  through  touch  do  not 
see,  hear,  or  feel  identically.  Each  of  them 
tends  to  note  elements  which  are  consistent 
with  his  frame  of  reference  and  consistent 
with  his  previously  formed  beliefs  and  at¬ 
titudes.  It  is  these  selective  perceptions  whid 
strengthen  and  reinforce  pre-existing  minorityl 
attitudes.  Thus,  if  one’s  attitudes  towardi 
Negroes  embody  the  belief  that  because  theyj 
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are  economically  inferior  they  are  therefore 
totally  inferior  beings,  the  objective  fact  that 
many  Negroes  live  in  run-down  shacks  is  a 
support  to  his  attitudes.  If  one  believes  that 
a  blind  person  is  a  helpless  individual,  one 
tends  to  perceive  situations  in  which  he  con¬ 
tacts  blind  persons  in  such  a  way  as  to  rein¬ 
force  his  attitudes.  In  our  society,  certain  of 
these  environmental  supports  tend  to  become 
widely  distributed  and  almost  universally 
employed  in  the  service  of  prejudice. 

Thus,  environmental  supports  are  charac¬ 
teristics,  real  or  fancied,  which  some  indi¬ 
viduals  readily  recognize  and  sometimes  seek 
out  in  social  situations  to  solidify  and  main¬ 
tain  previously  established  attitudes.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  attitudes  toward  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons,  these  are  the  elements  which 
segments  of  the  general  population  tend  to 
select  as  fitting  in  with  their  preconceptions 
of  blindness.  Identification  of  these  selective 
perceptions  has  a  double  importance  for  the 
worker  with  the  blind: 

1.  They  tend  to  indicate  the  areas  of 
“greatest  difference,”  suggesting  fields  in 
which  work  must  be  done  to  ease  the  ob¬ 
jectively  established  physical,  sociological  and 
psychological  dissimilarities  existing  between 
the  physically  normal  and  the  blind. 

2.  They  tend  to  give  insight  into  the  deeper 
and  more  significant  emotions  which  lie  be¬ 
hind  attitudes  toward  the  blind  and  some 
keys  to  their  functional  value  to  the  normal 
individual. 

In  an  effort  to  identify  a  number  of  these 
environmental  supports,  an  investigation  was 
undertaken. 

The  Study 

A  questionnaire  form  was  distributed  to 
130  graduate  students,  male  and  female,  in 
a  social  psychology  class  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University  during  the  summer  of 
1949.  This  questionnaire  consisted  of  sixty 
statements  which  have  been  noted  either  in 
the  literature  or  in  casual  conversation  as 
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allegedly  being  characteristic  of  the  blind  as 
a  group.  These  statements  were  arranged  in 
three  categories:  Group  A — listing  twenty 
physical  traits.  Group  B — listing  fourteen 
sociological  characteristics,  and  Group  C — 
listing  twenty-six  psychological  traits.  A 
fourth  section  of  the  questionnaire  requested 
information  regarding  the  subject’s  contacts 
with  blind  or  partially  seeing  individuals 
either  in  his  family  or  among  his  friends. 
These  instructions  were  given:  “The  follow¬ 
ing  three  groups  of  items  represent  some 
characteristics  which  have  been  thought  to 
distinguish  blind  individuals.  In  each  group, 
A,  B,  and  C,  check  the  three  items  which 
you  believe  to  be  most  characteristic  of  blind 
persons  as  a  group.  After  having  made  your 
three  choices,  double  check  the  one  of  the 
three  which  you  believe  to  be  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  group.  Also,  please 
answer  the  several  questions  listed  at  the  end 
of  this  questionnaire.” 

Fifty-nine  of  the  respondents  had  contacts 
with  blind  or  partially  seeing  individuals  as 
friends  or  members  of  their  family.  Seventy- 
one  had  not.  A  tabulation  of  the  responses 
of  both  groups  appears  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III. 

From  the  data  presented,  three  facts  clearly 
emerge. 

I.  There  is  substantial  agreement  among 
the  individuals  in  this  sample  of  seeing  per¬ 
sons  concerning  the  environmental  features 
which  serve  to  delineate  blindness.  This 
agreement  is  far  above  chance  and  extends 
into  the  physical,  sociological,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  areas.  This  fact  is  substantiated  by  the 
wide  gap  which  exists  between  the  first  few 
choices  in  each  of  these  areas  and  the  choices 
which  rank  fifth  and  sixth.  Thus  these  clus¬ 
ters  of  characteristics  are  so  sharply  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  other  cues,  that  they  take 
on  the  qualities  of  stereotypes. 

The  primary  clusters  are:  Physical — “carry 
canes,”  “use  guide  dogs,”  “wear  dark  glasses,” 
and  “have  lack  of  facial  expression.”  Sociolog¬ 
ical — “attend  separate  schools,”  “rarely  work 
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in  industry,”  and  “are  economically  depend¬ 
ent.”  Psychological — “have  very  sensitive 
sense  of  touch,”  “have  keen  hearing,”  and 
“have  better  than  average  memory.” 

2.  The  role  of  contact  in  determining  the 
responses  of  this  group  is  not  statistically 
significant.  Only  one  item,  “attend  separate 
schools”  had  a  critical  ratio  exceeding  two. 

A  significantly  greater  number  of  persons  in 
the  non-contact  group  double  checked  this 
item  than  in  the  contact  group.  However,  in 
several  cases,  though  significant  differences 
could  not  be  established,  some  trends  were 
evident.  A  gap  of  at  least  ten  percentage 
points  was  found  between  contact  and  non- 
contact  groups  on  the  following  items.  “Are 
economically  dependent”  and  “rarely  work 
in  industry”  were  more  often  single  checked 
by  the  contact  group.  “Avoid  community 
contacts”  and  “have  keen  hearing”  were  more 
often  single  checked,  and  “carry  canes”  was 
more  frequently  double  checked  by  the  non- 
contact  group. 

Conclusions 

I.  There  seem  to  be  definite  patterns  of 
characteristics  which  most  persons  perceive 
as  being  hallmarks  of  blindness.  Where  an 
individual  has  a  set  of  attitudes  relating  to 
lack  of  sight,  these  features  are  selectively 
responded  to,  serving  as  environmental  sup¬ 
ports  to  these  attitudes.  It  is  significant  that 
the  items  which  comprise  these  cue  patterns 
follow  closely  the  traditional  stereotypes  of 
blindness.  Although  experimental  evidence 
and  recorded  experience  may  not  confirm 
the  factual  veracity  of  these  components 
at  every  point,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
presence  of  these  characteristics  even  in 
a  small  minority  of  blind  persons  is  sufficient 
to  reinforce  the  selective  perception  process. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  point  out  the 
vital  role  played  by  the  active  and  mobile 
blind  person  in  the  attitudes  of  the  seeing 
toward  blindness.  Several  of  the  features 
selected  in  the  primary  clusters  are  most 
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apparent  in  the  better  adjusted  blind  person, 
but  are  not  as  frequently  identifiable  among 
the  larger  group  of  visually  handicapped 
persons.  Thus,  for  example,  the  guide  dog 
is  most  often  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
younger,  and  possibly,  the  more  social  visually 
handicapped  person.  It  is  this  class  of  blind 
person  who,  traveling  the  subways,  engaging 
in  a  greater  variety  of  community  contacts, 
and  participating  in  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises,  makes  the  widest  con¬ 
tact  with  the  seeing  world  and  who  may 
often  serve  as  the  reinforcer  of  established 
stereotypes  or  the  instrument  through  which 
a  more  realistic  and  more  favorable  set  of 
attitudes  may  be  established. 

One  additional  observation  needs  to  be 
made  at  this  point.  The  respondents  to  this 
questionnaire  selected  items  which  were  con¬ 
sciously  significant  to  them.  This  does  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  other  items 
operating  at  the  unconscious  level  may  have 
equal  or  greater  weight  in  identifying  the 
role  and  status  of  the  blind.  Some  students 
of  this  problem  who  have  taken  a  psycho¬ 
analytical  approach  tend  to  stress  the  part 
played  by  sexual  considerations  in  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  blind  by  the  seeing.  For 
example,  one  observer  has  suggested  that  the 
revival  of  the  castration  complex  is  a  major 
contributor  to  attitudes  which  relate  to  the 
helplessness  of  the  blind.  In  this  sample  of 
130  cases,  not  a  single  subject  checked  the 
item  “have  impaired  sex  functions.”  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  sexuality  plays  a  part  in  this 
complex  perception,  the  evidence  from  this 
questionnaire  supports  the  belief  that  it 
does  not  operate  consciously.  Similarly  no 
person  in  the  sample  checked  the  item  “suffer 
from  venereal  disease.”  This  situation  may 
have  its  roots  in  the  fact  that  the  sample  is  a 
relatively  sophisticated  one  and  thus  may 
have  avoided  the  item  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
tellectual  knowledge  rather  than  personal 
feelings,  which,  in  extreme  cases,  may  be 
repressed.  Furthermore,  any  individuals  be- 
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lieving  that  venereal  disease  is  characteristic 
of  blindness  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
such  a  belief  is  no  longer  socially  acceptable, 
and,  thus,  have  failed  to  indicate  it  on  their 
questionnaire  form. 

2.  This  study  may  superficially  tend  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  contact  with  blind  or  partially  see¬ 
ing  persons  on  the  level  of  family  affiliation 
and  friendship  bears  little  relation  to  attitudes 
toward  the  visual  handicap.  However,  this 
conclusion  cannot  be  reached  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  presented  in  this  experiment. 
Four  considerations  suggest  why  this  study 
throws  relatively  little  light  on  the  role  of 
contact  in  the  formation  of  attitudes. 

a.  The  sample  used  is  biased  and  excep¬ 
tional.  The  individuals  comprising  it  are 
graduate  students,  many  of  whom  are 
and  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  and 
allied  professions.  Most  of  them  have  had 
some  prior  training  in  psychology,  since  a 
course  in  educational  psychology  is  a  require¬ 
ment  for  a  teaching  license  in  most  states. 
As  a  result,  their  training  and  interests  might 
be  considered  atypical  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  general  population.  It  is  possible 
that,  whereas  a  presumably  sophisticated 
group  may  exhibit  no  relationship  between 
attitudes  toward  and  contacts  with  the  blind, 
a  more  representative  sample  may  be  demon¬ 
strated  to  reveal  such  a  relationship.  How¬ 
ever,  this  points  up  an  area  in  which  further 
research  is  required.  We  need  to  ascertain 
the  role  played  by  educational,  occupational, 
and  social  experiences  in  the  formation  and 
reinforcement  of  attitudes  toward  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

b.  The  lack  of  significant  differences  be¬ 
tween  contact  and  non-contact  groups  may 
be  a  function  of  the  questionnaire  itself.  Since 
a  comprehensive  list  of  characteristics  was 
presented  to  each  subject,  no  opportunities 
were  available  for  free  expression.  These  lists 
were  suggestive  in  presenting  the  existing 
stereotypes,  inviting  all  participants  to  make 
choices  with  little  analysis.  It  is  thought  that 


an  open-end  question  type  of  investigation 
may  have  served  to  emphasize  differences 
between  the  groups  which  have  been  con¬ 
cealed  through  the  readiness  of  individuals 
both  having  and  not  having  contact  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation  which  this  questionnaire 
presented  to  follow  the  usual  pattern  of  re¬ 
sponse.  Furthermore,  since  this  study  is 
limited  to  conscious  choice  which  is  stimu¬ 
lated  to  follow  the  line  of  social  acceptance, 
it  may  be  that  real  differences  are  concealed 
and  exist  on  the  unconscious  level. 

c.  It  seems  to  this  writer  that  one  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  absence  of  statistical  significance 
between  contact  and  non-contact  groups  is 
that  in  selecting  features  of  blindness  to 
which  they  react,  these  groups  do,  in  fact, 
exhibit  no  differences.  The  hypothesis  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  whereas  both  groups  use  the  same 
environmental  supports  for  their  attitudes, 
the  meaning  of  these  supports  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  may  vary  between  the  two  groups. 
Thus,  contacts  and  non-contacts,  alike,  may 
use  the  guide  dog  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
blindness  and  respond  to  it  selectively.  How¬ 
ever,  the  non-contact  group  may  perceive  the 
dog  as  a  symbol  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
blind  person,  while  the  contact  group  may 
perceive  it  as  a  symbol  of  his  emancipation. 
This  hypothesis  needs  to  be  thoroughly  tested 
in  real  social  situations.  Its  validity  can  be 
established  only  if,  in  fact,  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  do  exist  between  attitudes  toward 
the  blind  among  those  who  have  had  contact 
with  the  visually  handicapped  and  those  who 
have  not.  It  is  to  this  basic  question,  that 
this  writer  hopes  to  address  himself  in 
another  research  project. 

d.  A  fourth  explanation  for  the  lack  of 
substantive  evidence  that  contact  may  play 
a  role  in  fashioning  attitudes  toward  the 
blind,  lies  in  the  concept  of  contact  itself.  It 
appears  likely  that  contact  is  not  merely  a 
quantitative  or  statistical  entity.  Rather  it 
is  a  perceptual  concept  the  qualitative  features 
of  which  need  to  be  explored  in  any  study 
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purporting  to  measure  it.  That  is,  merely 
listing  the  number  of  contacts  and  identify¬ 
ing  their  source  and  duration  is  really  not 
measuring  the  essential  features  of  contact. 
An  individual  may  have  numerous  close  re¬ 
lationships  with  blind  persons,  as,  indeed, 
some  workers  for  the  blind  do,  and  yet  find 
in  these  relationships  reiterative  evidence  of 
the  stereotypes  of  blindness  which  they  held 
previous  to  contact.  It  is  important,  there¬ 
fore,  to  study  contact  in  the  light  of  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  perception,  determining  the  meanings 
for  him  which  the  relationship  holds.  It  is 
not  the  objective  contact,  as  such,  which 
determines  the  role  that  contact  will  have  in 
fashioning  attitudes,  but  the  unique  signifi¬ 
cance  with  which  each  individual  imbues 
it.  Since  this  study  approached  this  question 
in  a  superficially  quantitative  manner,  it  can 
be  understood  why  its  data  relative  to  the 
effects  of  this  dynamic  must  be  held  suspect. 

3.  The  findings  in  this  study  tend  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  public 
attitudes  toward  the  blind.  Much  academic 
discussion  has  centered  around  the  problem 
of  which  of  the  outcomes  of  blindness  play 
the  primary  role  in  fashioning  public  at¬ 
titudes.  Some  have  felt  that  the  supposed 
inability  to  perform  the  role  of  self-sufficient 
man  or  woman  in  our  society  is  basic.  Others 
have  suggested  that  the  fear  of  darkness 
which  is  often  a  part  of  child  training,  and 
consequent  elaborations  upon  it,  are  vital. 

Lowenfeld  has  set  up  three  all-inclusive 
categories  which  he  calls  “the  objective  ef¬ 
fects  of  blindness.”  They  are: 

1.  Limitations  in  the  nature  and  variety 
of  experience. 

2.  Limitations  in  mobility. 

3.  Limitations  in  control  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  self  in  relation  to  the 
the  environment. 

It  is  significant  that  the  primary  clusters  of 
cues  evolved  in  this  study  relate  directly  to 
these  categories.  Thus,  the  carrying  of  canes 
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and  use  of  guide  dogs  relate  to  mobility  and 
to  control  of  the  self  and  the  environment. 
The  attendance  in  separate  schools  refers  to 
the  limited  control  of  the  environment  by 
the  blind  child.  The  cues  regarding  sensitive 
touch  and  hearing  and  superior  memory 
suggest  compensation  for  the  limitation  in 
nature  and  variety  of  experiences.  Economic 
dependence  and  rare  participation  in  industry 
are  probably  related  to  all  three  of  Lowen- 
feld’s  categories. 

Therefore,  it  seems  that  the  cues  selected 
by  this  population  reflect  the  objective  limita¬ 
tion  imposed  by  visual  handicap.  The 
features  to  which  they  respond  are  rooted  in 
fact,  for  they  have  selected  distinguishing 
evidences  of  blindness.  But,  it  needs  to  be 
established  if  their  perceptions  of  these  evi¬ 
dences  are  related  to  attitudes  which  favor 
the  rehabilitation  and  eventual  social  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  into  the  seeing  society.  In 
other  words,  does  the  perception  of  the  fact 
that  the  blind  rarely  work  in  industry  rein¬ 
force  the  attitude  that  the  blind  are  helpless 
or  that  they  are  capable  of  performing  well 
in  industrial  jobs  and  should  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  equal  to  those  of  the  seeing?  Until  we 
know  the  nature  of  these  attitudes  supported 
by  these  environmental  cues,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  if  these  cues  most  often 
are  detrimental  in  supporting  unfavorable 
attitudes  toward  the  blind  or  if  they  really 
function  to  promote  positive  social  action  on 
their  behalf.  Therefore,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  finding  that  can  be  reported  in 
this  paper  is  the  urgent  need  for  highly 
organized  social  psychological  research  into 
the  dynamics  of  attitudes  towards  the  blind 
and  the  suggestion  that  these  attitudes  are 
highly  complex  and  may  never  be  explained 
in  terms  of  a  single  simple  hypothesis. 
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THE  WORK  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND  IN  CONNECTICUT 

DORIS  P.  MANN 


Early  in  her  home  teaching  experience,  the 
writer  became  interested  in  the  deaf-blind 
and  their  particular  problems.  Because  of  this 
interest  she  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  developing  a 
specialized  program  for  the  deaf-blind  under 
the  direction  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  existing  rec¬ 
ords  on  the  142  blind  persons  with  serious 
hearing  defects  were  reviewed  and  one  or 
more  interviews  held  with  each  client  to 
clarify  the  record,  bring  it  up  to  date  and 
determine  the  present  degree  of  visual  and 
hearing  impairment.  As  many  of  these  people 
had  never  desired  or  needed  the  services  of 
the  Board,  a  number  of  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  original  investigation  was  made. . . . 

Doris  P.  Mann  is  home  teacher  for  the  deaf-blind  for 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 


As  the  survey  progressed  it  became  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  that  the  lot  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  on  the  whole,  is  a  pitiable  one.  The 
more  serious  the  impairment  of  hearing  and 
vision  the  greater  the  number  and  intensity 
of  problems  confronting  the  individual  and 
the  more  absolute  his  isolation. 

It  was  found  that  people,  in  general,  arc 
more  willing  to  seek  the  services  of  an  oph¬ 
thalmologist  than  those  of  an  otologist.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  onset  of  blindness  occurred  first, 
when  persons  were  physically  and  financially 
better  able  to  cope  with  the  problem.  Also  an 
eye  condition  seems  to  be  more  readily 
recognized  than  does  the  gradual  loss  of 
hearing  and  we  have  been  long  educated  to 
accept  the  wearing  of  glasses. 

The  first  need  is  for  a  complete  diagnosis 
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of  the  ear  condition  with  an  audiometer  test 
to  determine  the  degree  and  type  of  loss, 
together  with  necessary  follow-up  work  to  in¬ 
sure  when  advisable  the  fitting  of  the  proper 
type  of  hearing  aid  carefully  selected  to  meet 
the  type  of  loss. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  the 
majority  of  clients  found  to  possess  hearing 
aids  did  not  use  them.  In  many  cases  the  aids 
were  purchased  much  as  one  might  buy  glasses 
at  a  ten-cent  store  with  no  thought  of  consult¬ 
ing  a  physician.  In  some  cases  aids  discarded 
hy  friends  were  in  use.  Often  the  aid  was 
defective  or  funds  for  batteries  were  lacking. 
In  other  cases  the  ear  mold  did  not  fit  prop¬ 
erly  or  the  person  did  not  know  how  to  in¬ 
sert  it.  In  not  one  investigated  case  had  the 
blind  individual  received  adequate  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  purchase  in  the  care  and 
use  of  the  aid,  which  is  very  important  in 
learning  to  listen  again.  The  instruction  given 
may  have  been  adequate  for  a  seeing  person, 
but  the  deaf-blind  need  special  instruction  of 
a  type  that  the  average  dealer  and  family 
member  could  not  give. 

When  the  hearing  loss  cannot  be  minimized 
by  treatment  or  a  hearing  aid  it  is  essential 
that  some  means  of  communication  be  estab¬ 
lished.  This  is  the  second  need.  The  manual 
alphabet,  braille,  finger  writing,  printing  on 
the  hand  or  some  flat  surface,  Audi-ear,  and 
alphabet  glove  were  types  used.  In  com¬ 
munication  with  deaf-blind  persons  it  was 
soon  learned  that  the  longer  the  duration  of 
the  double  handicap  the  greater  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  loss.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  simplest  language  regardless  of  the  means 
of  communication  in  order  that  the  conversa¬ 
tion  be  comprehensible. 

After  the  physical  needs  have  been  met  the 
great  need  is  for  understanding  companion¬ 
ship.  The  lack  of  this  was  evident  throughout 
the  state.  The  deaf-blind  are  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  engaging  in  casual  conversations 
as  completely  as  though  they  were  transported 
to  a  foreign  land.  It  takes  infinite  patience 


and  much  time  to  talk  with  a  deaf-blind  per¬ 
son  with  the  result  that  family  members  take 
time  to  speak  only  of  the  essential  things,  and 
even  then  words  are  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Letters  are  seldom  read  in  their  entirety. 
However,  with  the  mastery  of  a  practical 
means  of  communication  by  the  deaf-blind 
person  and  his  family  and  friends  the  degree 
of  isolation  can  be  modified  as  some  “small 
talk”  enters  the  conversation.  The  deaf-blind 
individual  is  pathetically  grateful  when  some¬ 
one  takes  the  time  to  speak  of  the  weather,  to 
relate  a  joke  or  to  discuss  current  affairs — 
even  the  price  of  beefsteak! 

Another  nefed  is  for  time-consuming  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  survey  found  many  physically 
strong  persons  apathetically  sitting  out  the 
endless  days  or  else  in  their  utter  despair  vent¬ 
ing  their  frustration  in  ways  which  caused 
their  institutionalization.  These  people  need 
encouragement  and  often  prodding  to  do 
household  tasks  within  their  capabilities. 
Time-consuming  handcrafts  also  are  a  boon 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  teach 
them  to  use  their  hands. 

For  the  physically  and  mentally  competent, 
young  deaf-blind,  the  need  is  for  lucrative 
employment. 

To  summarize,  the  survey  disclosed  the 
needs  other  than  basic,  of  the  deaf-blind 
clients  for: 

1.  Complete  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ear 
condition  including  audiometer  test 

2.  Proper  fitting  of  the  right  hearing  aid 
for  the  particular  disability 

3.  Adequate  instruction  in  care  and  use  of 
the  aid 

4.  Training  in  learning  to  listen  again 

5.  Funds  to  insure  upkeep  of  appliance 

6.  Recreation 

7.  Occupation  and  employment 

8.  Understanding  companionship — the 
greatest  need  of  all 

The  survey  proved  conclusively  that  the 
deaf-blind  need  a  very  special  type  of  service; 
one  which  the  problem  of  time  and  com- 
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munication  prevents  the  average  worker  from 
rendering,  however  sincere  his  desire  to  serve. 

After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided 
that  the  writer  be  assigned  as  home  teacher  for 
the  deaf-blind,  to  cover  the  entire  state.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  compactness  of  Connecticut 
makes  this  possible  although  some  of  the  day 
trips  are  very  long. 

The  first  aim  of  the  deaf-blind  project  in 
the  state  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  deaf- 
blind  wherever  possible  by  medical  or  me¬ 
chanical  means,  and  secondly,  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  the  lives  of  those  who 
must  remain  deaf-blind  more  endurable. 

In  line  with  the  first  objective  the  home 
teacher  for  the  deaf-blind  arranges  for  otologi- 
cal  and  ophthalmological  examinations  and 
necessary  transportation.  The  worker  serves 
as  interpreter  to  the  client  for  the  doctor.  The 
examination  and  audiometer  test  results  are 
interpreted  to  the  client  and  his  family.  Again 
at  the  hearing  aid  center  the  worker  interprets 
both  during  the  testing  and  fitting  process. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  deaf-blind 
client  from  feeling  hurried  in  any  way.  After 
the  purchase  of  the  aid  the  teacher  spends 
hours  patiently  teaching  the  individual  how 
to  insert  the  ear  mold  and  affix  the  appliance 
to  his  person.  Then  a  course  in  “learning  to 
listen”  is  initiated.  As  was  indicated  earlier 
many  aids  were  in  disuse  because  the  person 
had  been  so  long  without  sight  and  hearing 
(especially  non-braille  readers)  that  vocabu¬ 
laries  were  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice  forgotten.  When 
he  is  able  to  hear  well  enough  to  carry  on 
conversation  he  is  served  by  a  regular  home 
teacher  with  only  an  occasional  visit  by  the 
special  worker  to  ascertain  his  progress  with 
the  hearing  device.  These  people  are  then 
considered  blind  rather  than  deaf-blind. 

The  remainder  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  (i)  the  aged  who  are  incapacitated 
mentally  or  physically  or  both,  for  whom 
little  can  be  done  other  than  to  see  that  they 
are  physically  comfortable;  (2)  a  large  group 


of  mentally  normal  persons  of  varying  ages 
and  average  physical  condition  and  (3)  a 
very  small  group  of  normal  able-bodied  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  upon  the  last  two  groups  that  the 
worker  is  concentrating. 

These  people  need  the  greatest  amount  of 
patient  understanding  attention.  Whether 
they  lost  sight  or  hearing  gradually  or  sud-  ■ 
denly  in  youth  or  age  the  result  is  the  same—  ■ 
solitary  confinement  in  a  dark,  silent  cell.  The 
uninitiated  can  never  know  or  understand 
fully  the  periods  of  panic,  frustration  and  I 
despair  which  they  experience.  These  reactions  B 
are  highly  intensified  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  handicap  which  deprives  the 
person  of  the  normal  comfortings  which  could 
be  expressed  by  relatives  and  friends  under 
other  circumstances.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
some,  unable  to  bear  the  strain  of  it  all,  vent 
their  frustrations  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  1 
institutionalized.  Friends  and  relatives  often 
would  like  to  relieve  the  absolute  isolation 
but  they  do  not  know  what  to  do,  so  they 
stay  away,  further  adding  to  the  rejection  ; 
felt  by  the  individual.  The  worker  first  must 
establish  a  means  of  communication  which  1 
may  be  with  the  Audi-ear,  a  braille  magazine  ! 
tube  mailer,  braille  printing,  alphabet  glove 
or  Morse  code. 

Then  begins  a  long,  slow  process  of  helping 
the  client  to  understand  that  the  teacher  is  a 
real  friend  on  whom  he  can  depend  for  ac¬ 
curate  information,  help  and  a  feeling  of 
sharing.  In  almost  every  case  the  worker  has 
found  it  necessary  to  interpret  to  family, 
friends,  attendants  and  even  doctors,  the 
client’s  moods,  desires  and  even  physical  needs. 
Once  communication  has  been  established  the 
way  is  open  to  introduce  other  activities.  The 
worker  encourages  the  family  to  include  the 
deaf-blind  not  only  in  the  pleasant  activities, 
but  the  unpleasant.  Even  if  he  can  do  nothing 
about  them  he  needs  to  feel  that  he  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  group.  If  he  is  not  told  of 
some  misfortune  he  probably  will  sense  it  and 
be  more  troubled  than  if  he  knew  the  facts. 
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The  teacher  gives  specialized  instruction  in 
household  activities,  gives  instruction  also  in 
handwork  and  braille;  finds  homes,  tran¬ 
scribes  print  communications  into  braille, 
carries  on  braille  correspondence  with  many, 
gives  prevocational  training  to  employables, 
plans  shopping  trips,  and  other  outings.  Al¬ 
ways  one  must  work  slowly  with  the  deaf- 
blind.  Any  tendency  to  hurry  them  heightens 
the  tension  under  which  they  live  and 
renders  them  less  able  to  comprehend. 

The  worker  has  found  that  a  certain  pat¬ 
tern  of  behavior  is  evident  in  many  and 
when  the  “cycle”  is  learned  an  “explosion” 
can  be  avoided.  Many  deaf-blind  people  go 
along  at  a  fairly  even  keel  for  some  time  re¬ 
straining  their  pent-up  feelings.  The  time 
comes  when  some  insignificant  happening 
causes  them  to  lose  their  perspective  and 
quarreling,  false  accusations,  throwing  things 
around,  etc.,  take  place.  The  worker  has 
learned  to  recognize  many  of  the  symptoms 
—irritability,  restlessness,  tension.  A  quickly 
planned  ride  with  a  treat,  a  shopping  expe¬ 
dition  or  an  extra  visit  has  been  successful  in 
preventing  an  emotional  eruption  which  has 
frequently  been  “the  last  straw”  so  that  the 
individual  has  had  to  seek  other  living 
quarters. 

The  deaf-blind  project  in  Connecticut  has 
been  under  way  for  about  one  and  one-half 
years.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  results  on 
a  tangible  basis.  One  could  not  say  as  in  re¬ 
habilitation  work  that  so  many  placements 
were  made  per  month;  as  in  the  home  teach¬ 
ing  area,  that  so  many  subjects  were  taught 
or  products  sold.  But  it  can  be  said  that  the 
entire  staff  is  more  deaf-blind  conscious;  and 
those  with  whom  the  deaf-blind  live  are  more 
cooperative,  more  kindly  and  just  a  little  more 
understanding. 

And  what  of  the  deaf-blind  themselves? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  because  of  this  serv¬ 
ice  the  majority  of  the  group  served  have 
attained  a  degree  of  freedom  not  experienced 


since  deaf-blindness  occurred.  In  almost  every 
instance  much  more  activity  is  being  ex¬ 
pressed  by  each  individual,  he  is  more  under¬ 
standing  of  the  seeing-hearing,  home  occu¬ 
pations  are  under  way  and  in  a  few  cases 
definite  plans  for  rehabilitation  have  been 
initiated.  But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
teacher  realizes  the  need  for  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  occupation  and  recreation  and 
above  all  the  need  for  companionship.  Are 
volunteers  the  answer  to  the  need  for  friend¬ 
ship?  Or  more  workers?  Can  we  find  more 
home,  remunerative  occupations?  In  Con¬ 
necticut  we  do  not  yet  know  the  answers  to 
these  and  other  vital  questions.  One  thing 
we  do  know — that  we  can  never  again  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  way  of  doing  little  or  nothing 
for  the  deaf-blind — doing  nothing  because 
we  did  not  know  what  else  to  do.  We  are 
learning  how  to  do  and  what  to  do. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  has  a  $1500 
annual  fund,  and  a  $2000  revolving  loan  fund 
from  which  smaller  scholarship  awards  are 
available  to  those  intending  to  become  (i) 
orthoptic  technicians,  (2)  teachers  of  par¬ 
tially  seeing  children,  or  (3)  specialists  for 
blind  preschool  children.  Anyone  wishing  to 
specialize  in  one  of  these  fields  may  be 
eligible  for  assistance,  the  amount  in  each 
case  to  be  determined  by  the  particular  need 
and  costs  involved.  If  you  wish  to  enroll  for 
training  in  classification  (3)  please  write  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  Johnson,  1235  Longfellow,  De¬ 
troit  2,  Michigan. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  be 
filed  four  months  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
desired  course.  Applicants  with  basic  prepara¬ 
tion  in  teaching,  nursing,  social  work,  nursery 
education,  or  related  fields  are  eligible  to 
apply.  The  scholarships  are  intended  only  for 
the  courses  directly  relating  to  the  field  of 
sight  conservation  and  aid  to  the  blind. 
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1951  A.A.W.B.  CONVENTION 

Arrangements  are  now  going  forward  for 
the  1951  convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida.  The  convention  will  open 
Sunday  evening,  June  24th,  and  continue 
through  until  adjournment  at  noon,  Friday, 
June  29th. 

The  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  which  is  right 
on  the  beach,  can  accommodate  about  260 
guests,  and  those  whose  reservations  are  de¬ 
layed  until  the  hotel  is  booked  to  capacity 
will  be  housed  in  another  hotel — the  Princess 
Issena,  two  blocks  away  and  off  the  beach. 
For  that  reason  those  planning  to  attend  are 
urged  to  make  their  reservations  without 
delay. 

The  room  rates  are  the  same  in  both  hotels 
— S3.50  daily  for  a  single  room  and  bath,  and 
$5.00  daily  for  a  twin-bed  double  room  with 
bath.  A  few  rooms  with  a  connecting  sitting 
room  will  be  available  at  a  higher  rate. 

In  good  time  it  is  hoped  to  announce  the 
recipient  of  the  1951  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award,  which  will  be  presented  during  the 
banquet  scheduled  for  Thursday  night,  June 
28th. 

At  an  early  date  the  secretary-general  will 
communicate  with  all  members  and  will 
furnish  hotel  reservation  cards.  For  the  in¬ 
formation  of  those  planning  to  attend,  there 
follows  a  tentative  schedule  of  the  meetings 
which  have  been  planned.  Program  details 
will  be  announced  later. 

Sunday,  June  24th — 8;oo  p.m.  Opening  ses¬ 
sion;  Monday  June  25th — 9:30  a.m.  General 
session,  2:00  p.m.  Groups  B,  D  and  H;  Tues¬ 
day,  June  26th — 9:30A.M.  Groups  C,  F,  I  and 
Music, 2:00  P.M.  Groups  A,  E  and  G;  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  27th— 9:30  A.M.  General  Session, 
2:00  P.M.  Sightseeing;  Thursday,  June  28th — 
9:30  A.M.  General  Session,  2:00  p.m.  General 
Session,  7:00  p.m.  Banquet;  Friday,  June  29th 
— 9:30  A.M.  Business  Meeting. 


MRS.  GREAVES  HONORED 

Dr.  Jessie  Royer-Greaves,  principal  of  the 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  Paoli, 
was  recently  honored  at  a  luncheon  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  twelve  most 
distinguished  women  of  1950.  These  women 
are  designated  “Distinguished  Daughters  of 
Pennsylvania”  for  their  personal  achievements 
and  their  productive  lives  which  have  contrib¬ 


uted  richly  to  their  communities.  At  the  Acad-  Back 

emy  of  Fine  Arts,  Mrs.  James  H.  Duff,  wife  out  0 

of  the  Governor,  presented  to  each  a  specially  trees, 
minted  gold  medal.  Others  so  honored  in-  quou 
eluded  Pearl  Buck  and  Elsie  Singmaster.  with 
“Mother  Greaves”  personal  interest  and  the  ) 

supervision  has  had  a  great  influence  on  the  I  certai 
lives  of  numerous  blind  boys  and  girls  many  |  and 
of  whom  are  now  men  and  women  out  in  the  last  5 
world  capable  of  making  a  living.  It  is  gratify-  privil 
ing  that  her  selfless  work  has  received  this  Kelle 

noteworthy  recognition.  great 

-  Gove 

WANTED  frien^ 

Case  Worker  for  large,  well-established,  so  hi 
progressive  agency  for  the  blind,  with  pro-  jostli 
fessionally  staffed  mutiple  service  program  seren 

and  workshops.  Qualifications  include  degree  own 

from  accredited  school  of  social  work  and  Polly 
minimum  of  three  years’  successful  experience  articl 
in  social  agency  of  recognized  standing.  Ap-  Wor 
plicants  whose  experience  includes  work  with  part 
the  blind  will  be  given  preference.  Good  use  1 
salary.  Write  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Baldwin,  Director  H( 

of  Social  Services,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Penn-  door 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  308  South  gone 
Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania.  ingfi 

-  whic 

Wanted — Social  Work  Consultants,  to  work  with 
in  state  program  for  visually  handicapped;  in  tion< 
field  50%  of  time.  Qualifications,  one  year  i  play 
graduate  social  work  training  plus  three  years  ihur 
case  work  experience  or  two  years  training 
and  one  year  of  experience.  For  details  write  *0  a 
Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  of  t 

Social  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas.  oent 

imp 


FROM  MY  ORINDA  GARDEN 


RICHARD  S.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


Back  at  my  desk  by  the  windows  looking 
out  on  my  Valencia  and  Washington  orange 
trees,  the  former  still  yielding  their  daily 
quota  of  rich,  fresh  juice,  the  latter  heavy 
with  big  green  fruits  which  will  ripen  for 
the  January  harvest,  I  hasten  to  put  down 
certain  thoughts  on  “the  world  we  live  in” 
and  the  miracle  that  is  Helen  Keller.  Only 
last  Saturday,  just  three  days  ago,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  renew  acquaintance  with  Helen 
Keller  and  to  watch  the  meeting  of  two 
great  personalities.  Miss  Keller  and  our  good 
Governor,  Mr.  Warren.  They  met  like  old 
friends,  both  so  well-adjusted,  so  intelligent, 
so  highly  trained,  that  crowds,  flash  lights, 
jostling  and  handshaking  could  not  jar  their 
serenity  or  make  them  seem  other  than  their 
own  fine,  natural  selves.  Something  that 
Polly  Thomson  said  about  a  forthcoming 
article  by  Miss  Keller,  an  expansion  of  The 
World  I  Live  In,  started  me  musing  on  the 
part  played  by  the  senses  and  how  little  we 
use  them — or  our  brains  for  that  matter! 

Helen  is  and  has  been  always  an  out-of- 
doors  woman.  With  sight  and  hearing  both 
gone,  she  still  lives  a  life  in  a  vibrant,  mean¬ 
ingful  universe  of  Nature  and  of  men,  to 
which  her  trained  mind  and  spirit  respond 
with  such  vivacity  that  one  can  see  her  emo¬ 
tions  and  understandings  light  her  face  and 
play  over  her  features  as  from  some  inward 
illumination.  This  places  her  definitely  in  the 
succession  of  the  Illuminati  and  leads  me  back 
to  a  main  thesis:  that  it  was  the  deep  insights 
of  the  original  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  notably  Diderot,  plus  the  Christian 
impulses  which  were  their  heritage,  that 


opened  the  way  to  education,  first  for  the 
deaf,  then  for  the  blind,  and,  at  long  last,  for 
the  deaf-blind.  Diderot’s  greatest  insight  was 
into  the  meaning  of  symbolism  and  thence 
of  language;  and  his  greatest  originality  of 
thought  came  in  seeing  that  language  and 
symbolism  may  belong  to  touch — to  the  s]{in 
senses  and  the  kinaesthetic — and  in  lesser  de¬ 
gree  to  the  smell  senses,  the  gustatory,  and 
those  vague  inner  sense  impulses — hunger, 
thirst,  sex  and  so  on.  No  one  approaches  Miss 
Keller  in  making  clear  the  part  played  in  the 
enrichment  of  human  life  by  these  falsely- 
called  lower  senses,  and  no  has  contributed 
nearly  so  much  as  she  to  the  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  place  and  meaning  of  symbolism 
and  language.  Franz,  Rosett  and  other 
neurologists  have  laid  firm  foundations  in 
their  investigations  of  the  anatomy  and  physi¬ 
ology  of  symbolism  and  of  speech,  but  Miss 
Keller  has  brought  an  experience  and  insight 
that  do  not  simply  supplement  their  findings 
but  make  you  know  the  difference  between 
the  theory  of  light  and  the  feel  of  warm  sun¬ 
shine  on  the  body  of  the  sun-basking  bather, 
between  a  theory  of  olfactory  nerve-action 
and  being  led  to  your  favorite  tree  by  the 
spring  scents  of  blossoms  and  of  fresh  leaves, 
between  an  erudite  explanation  of  the  space- 
time  factors  in  locomotion  and  the  verve  and 
spring  of  a  walk  over  a  forest  path  or  along 
the  hard  sand  of  a  beach  at  low  tide. 

As  I  look  again  from  my  windows  and 
see  the  low-hanging  clouds  of  our  first  major 
autumn  storm  and  the  misty  rain  that  soaks 
into  our  parched  hills,  I  have  an  all-over 
feeling  of  the  beneficent  moisture  and  of 
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the  watery  medium  from  which  came  our 
physical  origins;  the  latter  of  course  derived 
from  the  studies  of  biology  and  historical  ge¬ 
ology,  but  just  as  sensory  as  sense  itself. 
Which,  in  turn,  may  lead  just  a  bit  further 
afield  to  the  remark  that  the  real  child  of 
nature  is  the  cultivated  person,  who  lives  even 
more  in  his  thoughts  than  in  the  immediate 
experiences  of  observation  and  of  physical 
activity.  And  I  wonder  how  Helen  Keller 
feels  toward  rain  and  snow,  spring  weather 
and  the  glory  of  a  New  England  autumn!  I 
think  I  know',  for  I  find  in  her  a  kindred 
soul  to  the  great  mystic-naturalist  Reginald 
Farrer;  to  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and  his 
companion  Bates,  whose  Naturalist  on  the 
Amazons  is  must  reading  for  all  who  would 
know'  Nature;  to  our  own  John  Muir,  lover  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada;  to  Pascal  and  all  that  great 
host  of  scientists,  naturalists  and  philosophers 
w'ho  have  recreated  the  w'orld  into  something 
really  w'orth  living  in.  As  a  closing  thought, 
may  I  add — Miss  Keller,  by  her  simple  hu¬ 
manity  and  unspoiled  greatness  of  personality, 
renders  cheap  all  the  strained  smartiness  of 
the  wits  and  pseudo-sophisticates,  all  the  half- 
baked  theorizing  and  worse  practice  of  the 
slide-rule  reformers;  but,  more  important,  at 
the  same  time  she  points  the  way  to  a  w'orld 
of  intelligent  goodwill,  where  even  gadgets 
find  their  place  if  they  truly  add  to  the 
broadening  and  enrichment  of  human  life. 
October  17,  1950. 

WASHINGTON  APPOINTMENTS 

Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar  R. 
Ew'ing  has  announced  the  appointment,  ef¬ 
fective  December  i,  of  Mary  E.  Switzer  as 
director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Miss 
Sw'itzer  succeeds  Michael  J.  Shortley,  who 
has  been  appointed  Regional  Director  of  FSA 
Region  III. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Mr.  Ewing 
said:  “Since  the  Federal  Security  Agency  was 
established  in  1939,  Miss  Switzer  has  held 


the  position  of  assistant  to  the  administrator, 
with  special  responsibility  for  coordinating  the 
health  and  medical  interests  of  the  agency.  In 
discharging  this  responsibility  Miss  Switzer 
maintained  close  cooperative  relationships 
with  professional  and  lay  groups  throughout 
the  country  in  medical  and  related  fields.  She 
has  worked  closely  with  all  units  of  the  agency 
and  is  familiar  with  the  range  of  services 
necessary  to  a  complete  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  Her  wide  experience  and  background, 
as  well  as  her  familiarity  with  government 
administration,  make  her  a  natural  choice  to 
head  the  important  federal-state  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Miss  Switzer’s  well- 
earned  reputation  as  a  leader  in  the  health 
and  w'elfare  programs  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  will,  1  know,  bring  her  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  many  organizations  and 
persons  interested  in  advancing  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  our  handicapped  citizens.” 

In  announcing  Mr.  Shortley’s  appointment, 
the  administrator  stressed  his  broad  execu¬ 
tive  experience  in  all  of  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  all  of  which  will 
concern  him  as  regional  director.  Mr.  Ewing 
added:  “Mr.  Shortley  is  eminently  qualified 
for  this  new  and  important  post.  His  direction 
of  the  federal-state  system  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  for  civilians  has  resulted  in  great 
expansion  and  marked  increase  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  that  program.  At  the  same  time 
his  rehabilitation  work  has  enhanced  his 
familiarity  with  the  fields  of  health,  educa 
tion  and  security,  with  which  he  will  be  con 
cerned  as  FSA  Regional  Director  for  Mary 
land,  the  District  of  Qdumbia,  West  Virginia 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.” 

When  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  was  established  in  1943,  Mr.  Shortley 
was  appointed  director.  The  program  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  60,000  disabled 
men  and  women  are  being  rehabilitated 
annually. 


MAURICE  I.  TYNAN 


Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan,  who  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  assistant  chief  of  the  Services 
for  the  Blind  branch  in  the  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  that  branch  to  succeed  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Clunk  who  recently  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  managing  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Since  his  graduation  from  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Mr.  Tynan  has  spent  the  past  thirty-four 
years  in  various  phases  of  work  with  the 
blind.  During  the  first  three  years  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  he  was  engaged  as  an  instructor  of  vo¬ 
cational  subjects  at  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  after  which  he  moved  to  Toronto, 
Canada  to  work  for  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Through  his  efforts  a 
successful  sales  room  was  established  and  the 
three  workshops  for  which  he  was  responsi¬ 
ble  were  converted  into  self-supporting  opera¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  he  was  responsible  for  all 
social  services  for  the  blind  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  vocational  adjust¬ 
ment  problems  of  blinded  Canadian  veterans 
of  World  War  I. 

In  1921,  at  the  request  of  the  Veterans  Bu¬ 
reau,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  as¬ 
sist  with  the  development  of  their  vcKational 
rehabilitation  program  for  blinded  veterans. 
As  a  result  of  his  outstanding  achievements  in 
the  field  of  guidance  and  training,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Evergreen 
School  for  the  Blind,  a  vcKational  training 
center  for  blinded  veterans,  located  near  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland.  When  this  school  closed  in 
1925,  Mr.  Tynan  accepted  the  position  of  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Minnesota 


State  Board  of  Control.  In  this  capacity  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  state-wide  program  of  services  to 
the  blind  and  coordinated  it  with  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  program  for  which  he  was  also 
responsible.  In  order  that  blind  persons  in  the 
state  might  receive  as  comprehensive  a  service 
as  possible,  Mr.  Tynan  developed  one  of  the 
first  ctxjperative  relationships  with  the  State 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

These  activities  attracted  national  attention 
and  in  1938  he  was  appointed  field  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Services  for  the  Blind  unit  which 
was  established  in  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  pursuant  to  the  passage  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act.  With  the  exception  of 
a  brief  period  in  1943  when  he  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion’s  vocational  rehabilitation  program  for 
blinded  veterans,  Mr.  Tynan  substantially 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  vend¬ 
ing  stand  program,  and  in  1944  was  made 
chief  of  that  service  which  position  he  held 
for  two  years.  In  July  1946  the  unit  was  trans¬ 
ferred  by  presidential  order  to  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  Mr. 
Tynan  was  appointed  chief  of  the  business 
enterprises  program  in  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  with  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
program.  After  a  brief  period,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  chief  of  the  Services  for  the 
Blind  branch  and  continued  to  assume  major 
responsibility  for  the  Randolph-Sheppard  and 
business  enterprises  programs. 

Mr.  Tynan  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  for  the  past  thirty-three  years  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  since  shortly  after  its  inception. 

— Arthur  L.  Voorhees 
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A  WELL-DESERVED  HONOR 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humani¬ 
ties  upon  Mrs.  Sadie  Peterson  Delaney,  chief 
librarian  of  the  V.  A,  Hospital  Library, 
Tuskegee,  Alabama.  This  honor  was  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  outstanding  service  in  the  library 
field.  The  citation  read  as  follows: 

DOCTOR  OF  HUMANITIES 

Sadie  Peterson  Delaney 
Librarian  of  distinction  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  System  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  at 
Tuskegee,  Alabama,  who  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  utilizing  reading  materials 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  boys 
and  girls,  in  the  rehabilitation  and  cure 
of  mental  patients,  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  techniques  for  teaching  the  blind 
to  read;  one  whose  methods  are  being 
used  throughout  the  world  in  hospitals 
as  a  means  of  relieving  suffering  hu¬ 
manity,  particularly  those  who  have 
served  their  country  in  war;  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Committee  on 
Library  Service  of  the  International  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  and  of  the  Hospital 
Library  Division  of  the  American  Library 
Association;  contributor  to  the  literature 
on  hospital  library  service  and  bibliother- 
apy  and  teacher  of  hospital  librarianship; 
cited  for  meritorious  service  to  veterans 
by  the  American  Legion  and  honored  by 
the  National  Urban  League;  recognized 
leader  among  librarians  who  has  un¬ 
selfishly  devoted  her  life  to  helping  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  handicapped  mem¬ 
bers  of  society;  great  humanitarian,  who 
has  labored  tirelessly  with  courage,  fe’ar- 
lessness,  patience  and  love. 

Doctor  Delaney’s  philosophy  of  life  has 
come  from  the  lessons  learned  from  those 
whom  she  has  served.  She  says:  “I  have 
learned  from  the  blind  and  others  who  are 


handicapped,  valuable  lessons.  There  is  a 
tremendous  satisfaction  in  aiding  hundreds 
to  return  to  normal  living.  From  years  of 
experience,  I  have  learned  that  whatever  im¬ 
pedes  a  man,  if  it  does  not  actually  stop  him, 
aids  in  his  progress.”  In  speaking  from  the 
lessons  gained  in  service  to  humanity.  Doctor 
Delaney  stated:  “Out  of  life’s  difficulties,  out 
of  our  own  frailties,  comes  renewed  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  that  living  means  and  the  privilege 
that  is  ours  to  practice.  Who  does  not  thrill 
at  the  miracle  of  being  alive  and  of  holding 
comradeship  with  that  most  marvelous  of 
creatures,  his  fellowman?  Transcending  the 
vicissitudes  of  experience  is  the  challenge  of 
the  greatest  of  arts,  aiding  humanity.” 

Years  of  productive  library  service  have 
also  won  for  Doctor  Delaney  recognition  in 
the  archives  of  Principal  Women  of  America. 


AWARD  TO  HELEN  KELLER 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  chairman  of  the  Shot- 
well  Memorial  Award  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  announces  that  the  1951  medal  and 
scroll  for  distinguished  service  to  the  blind 
will  be  presented  to  Miss  Helen  Keller  for 
her  life-long,  devoted  service  in  behalf  of  her 
fellow  blind. 

The  award  will  be  made  at  the  banquet 
meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
June  28,  1951,  during  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  Miss  Keller 
has  promised  to  come  to  Daytona  to  receive 
the  award  and  so  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  on  this  outstanding  occasion  a  very 
large  gathering  of  her  friends  and  co-workers. 

The  award  committee  consists  of  the  three 
immediate  past  presidents  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  are  J.  Robert 
Atkinson,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  and  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Executive  Secretary, 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


HELEN  KELLER  AIDS  TEACHER 
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A  West  Berlin  teacher  of  the  blind  recently 
became  the  beneficiary  of  one  of  a  number  of 
CARE  food  packages  donated  by  Helen 
Keller.  The  recipient  was  Fraulein  Betty 
Hirsch,  Bundesallee  157,  Berlin-Wilmersdorf. 

Miss  Hirsch  is  77  years  old  and  has  been 
blind  since  early  childhood.  For  many  years 
she  conducted  a  school  for  the  blind  in  Berlin 
until  forced  to  leave  Germany  before  the 
last  war.  She  then  went  to  England  where 
she  put  her  teaching  experience  to  work, 
largely  in  the  service  of  men  and  women 
blinded  in  the  war.  When  she  returned  to 
Berlin  in  1947,  hoping  to  reestablish  her 
school  for  the  blind,  she  found  the  buildings 
destroyed.  Unable  to  raise  funds,  she  has  ex¬ 
hausted  her  own  small  capital  in  her  work 
and  is  now  reduced  to  living  in  a  tiny  room 
with  another  family.  She  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  meager  unemployment  and  old  age 
pension. 

The  package  sent  to  her  renewed  an  old  tie. 
Some  years  ago  Miss  Hirsch  visited  Helen 
Keller  in  America,  and  recently  she  wrote 
an  article  called  “A  Day  with  Helen  Keller” 
for  the  Neue  Zeitung,  Berlin. 

Despite  her  age  and  handicap,  the  little 
old  lady  “is  extremely  alert  mentally,  well- 
informed,  and  completely  charming.  She  fol¬ 
lows  world  developments  by  reading  in  braille 
the  American  magazines  and  English  news¬ 
papers  sent  to  her  by  her  friends.” 

Miss  Keller’s  gift  to  Miss  Hirsch  was  one 
of  several  food  packages  Miss  Keller  bought 
at  a  CARE  mission  office  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Europe,  for  the  benefit  of  a  number 
of  her  acquaintances,  friends  and  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  Germany. 


FAMOUS  TENOR 

Years  ago  a  young  boy  took  his  blind  sister 
regularly  to  the  opera,  acting  as  her  guide 
and  sitting  with  her  in  seats  under  the  stage 
reserved  by  the  opera  house  for  the  blind. 


Here  the  boy  absorbed  the  great  music  pour¬ 
ing  forth  on  the  stage  above  them,  although 
he  never  saw  any  of  the  operas  until  years 
later  when  he  himself  became  a  singer.  Hear¬ 
ing  the  operas  with  his  sister  heightened  his 
love  of  music  and  led  to  his  career. 

The  boy  was  Lauritz  Melchior,  interna¬ 
tionally  known  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  In  his  early  days,  young  Lauritz 
Melchior  served  as  guide  for  the  students  of 
the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind  as  well  as 
his  sister,  Agnes. 


Plays,  the  Drama  Magazine  for  Young  Peo¬ 
ple,  has  announced  the  winners  in  its  recent 
tenth  anniversary  playwriting  contest,  in 
which  cash  awards  totalling  S500.00  were 
given  for  original  one-act  plays. 

The  winners  were — First  Prize:  Cry  Witch 
by  Marion  L.  Miller  of  Ithaca,  New  York; 
Second  Prizes:  The  Homecoming  by  Mildred 
Hark  and  Noel  McQueen  of  Chicago,  Illinois; 
The  Door  by  John  Murray  of  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey;  Third  Prizes:  The  Dreadful  Dragon 
by  Margaret  Wylie  Brydon  of  Claremont, 
California,  and  Esther  Ziegler  of  Pomona, 
California;  Unsuspected  Fruit  by  Earl  J.  Dias 
of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
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Glimpses  into  a  Hidden  World.  By  Frieda 
LePla.  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey,  England: 
W.  H.  Hulbert,  99  Warwick  Road.  199  pp. 
3s.  6d. 

A  young  woman  in  her  twenties  is  em¬ 
barked  on  a  teaching  career  fired  with  the 
natural  enthusiasm,  hopes  and  ambitions  of 
youth.  She  is  a  fun-loving  girl,  with  an  eager 
desire  to  help  others.  This  briefly  describes 
Frieda  LePla  of  Ireland  who,  in  1916,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  was  confronted  with 
total  blindness  and  deafness. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  the 
catastrophic  experience  did  not  force  her  into 
an  apathetic  existence,  but  rather,  channeled 
her  energies  into  a  field  of  endeavor  in  which 
she  could  function,  that  of  writing.  In  her 
book  entitled  Glimpses  Into  a  Hidden  World, 
one  of  many  publications.  Miss  LePla  shows 
that  she  is  still  a  crusader  with  her  interests 
focused  now,  quite  naturally,  on  helping  the 
deaf-blind  by  directing  the  attention  of  the 
seeing-hearing  to  their  needs. 

The  first  pages,  dealing  with  Miss  LePla’s 
experiences  in  overcoming  the  serious  handi¬ 
cap,  lend  authority  and  greater  significance  to 
the  later  chapters  in  which  she  discusses  the 
problems  of  the  deaf-blind.  Actually,  one 
could  not  doubt  the  qualifications  of  the 
writer,  because  of  the  keen  perception  and 
analytical  insight  with  which  she  outlines 
the  problems.  One  realizes  through  occasional 
poignancy  of  expression,  the  studied  restraint 
and  the  hint  of  humor,  that  Miss  LePla  has 
experienced  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  problems 
discussed.  The  utter  loneliness — ^“of  heart, 
mind  and  soul” — the  sense  of  helplessness, 
the  hunger  for  fellowship  and  beauty,  the 
pent-up  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  constant 
frustration  especially  of  the  desire  to  be  use¬ 


ful,  are  treated  in  a  very  objective  manner.  | 

With  an  awareness  of  the  point  of  view 
of  the  seeing-hearing  and  a  recognition  of  the 
limitations  of  the  adjustment  process,  Frieda 
LePla  maintains  that  “combined  blindness 
and  deafness  does  not  necessarily  debar  a  per¬ 
son  from  living  a  life  rich  in  outside  interests 
and  activities  with  considerable  opportunities 
for  fellow-service.” 

Throughout  the  book  one  is  conscious  of 
the  primary  need  of  the  deaf-blind — the  need 
underlying  most  of  their  problems — the  need 
for  real  friends — friends  who  are  absolutely 
trustworthy,  who  have  proper  respect  for 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  deaf- 
blind  individual  and  who,  when  they  serve, 
serve  ungrudgingly.  To  help  such  would-be 
friends  Miss  LePla  offers  an  appendix  of  con¬ 
structive  suggestions. 

Because  of  its  helpful  nature,  field  workers 
with  agencies  for  the  blind  should  be  required 
to  read  Glimpses  into  a  Hidden  World.  In 
fact,  everyone  having  contacts  with  the  deaf- 
blind  will  enjoy  reading  this  tiny,  thought- 
provoking  volume,  as  it  leaves  one  with  the 
positive  feeling,  as  Miss  LePla  intended  it 
should,  that  we  can  and  must  do  more  for 
the  deaf-blind. 

— Helen  A.  Strickland 


The  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 
was  held  October  26,  27  and  28  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago.  Marking  twenty-nine  years 
of  service  by  the  Society,  the  convention  fea¬ 
tured  prominent  authorities  working  in  the 
field  of  the  disabled,  who  presented  some  of 
the  latest  developments  in  the  treatment, 
training  and  care  of  the  nation’s  handi¬ 
capped  children  and  adults. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the 
Reference  Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


1  “The  Extraordinary  Story  of  Helen  Keller” 

I  by  Ishbel  Ross  which  appeared  in  the  Reader’s 
Digest  for  July,  1950  is  a  condensation  of  a 
chapter  from  the  book  Journey  into  Light 
which  is  due  for  early  publication  by  Apple- 
ton-Century  Crofts,  Inc.  The  familiar  story 
of  Helen  Keller  has  been  given  a  new  and 
fresh  treatment,  and  workers  for  the  blind 
are  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  the 
complete  book  from  which  the  selection  was 
made. 

“Guidance  Devices  for  the  Blind”  by 
Franklin  S.  Cooper  appears  in  Physics  Today 
for  July,  1950.  It  is  stated  that  many  devices 
have  been  built  but  none  thus  far  has  had 
much  practical  success.  This  article  describes 
in  detail  some  of  the  devices  now  under  con- 
'  struction,  and  points  out  the  difficulties  that 
prevent  their  practical  application.  Several 
f  charts  and  diagrams  serve  as  illustrations. 

:  “Intelligence  Test  Scores  of  Newly  Blinded 

■  Soldiers”  by  Jacob  Levine  and  Alan  R. 
Blackburn  is  found  in  Journal  of  Consulting 
Psychology  for  August,  1950.  The  authors 
state  that  the  verbal  scale  of  the  Wechsler- 
Bellevue  Intelligence  Test  is  well  suited  for 
i  use  with  the  blind  adult.  As  part  of  a  battery 
of  motor  and  verbal  tests,  the  verbal  scale  of 
i  the  above-mentioned  test  was  administered 
to  each  trainee  at  the  U.S.  Army  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Center  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  performances  of  624  newly  blinded 
soldiers  were  analyzed,  and  distributions  of 
test  scores  indicate  that  this  group  represents 
i  a  fair  random  sample  of  Army  population. 

“Blindness  Among  Practising  Physicians” 
I  by  Arthur  H.  Keeney,  M.D.,  and  Virginia 
!  T.  Keeney,  B.S.,  is  a  reprint  from  the 
Archives  of  Ophthalmology  for  June,  1950. 


The  article  is  divided  into  two  parts,  i )  Blind 
Physicians  from  History,  and  2)  Contem¬ 
porary  Blind  Physicians.  Among  the  last 
group  are  mentioned  two  physicians  who  are 
practicing  internal  medicine,  two  psychiatrists, 
one  professor  of  medicine,  one  chief  medical 
advisor.  State  Industrial  Accident  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  one  general  practitioner.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  together  per¬ 
tinent  details  from  the  lives  of  physicians 
continuing  their  careers  after  their  loss  of 
vision,  and  to  relate  some  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  which  may  be  of  interest  to  others 
faced  with  the  same  difficulty. 

“Administration  of  the  Purdue  Pegboard 
Test  to  Blind  Individuals”  by  James  W. 
Curtis  is  found  in  Educational  and  Psycholog¬ 
ical  Measurement  for  Summer,  1950.  “Sum¬ 
mary:  The  Purdue  Pegboard  Test  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  70  blind  individuals,  subject 
only  to  minor  modifications  in  administrative 
technique.  Tentative  norms,  based  on  these 
administrations,  were  determined  in  terms  of 
percentiles.  Incomplete  results  suggest  a  sig¬ 
nificant  level  of  utility  for  measurements  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  technique,  in  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  and  placement  of  blind  individuals.” 

“Retrolental  Fibroplasia”  by  William  Coun¬ 
cilman  Owens,  M.D.,  and  Ella  Uhlet  Owens, 
M.D.,  is  reprinted  from  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health  for  April,  1950.  From  their  ob¬ 
servations,  the  authors  conclude  that  retrolen¬ 
tal  fibroplasia  occurring  in  premature  infants 
is  not  due  to  an  arrest  in  growth  or  aberration 
of  some  embryonic  or  fetal  structure.  They 
believe  that  metabolic  studies  on  the  post¬ 
natal  course  of  the  premature  infant  will 
provide  the  solution  to  the  etiology  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia. 
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Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh 
Branch — Since  1923,  this  organization  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  business  enterprises  program,  with  con¬ 
fectionery  stands  located  in  mills,  factories  and 
schools.  Recently,  the  twelfth  and  most  modern 
of  these  stands  was  established  at  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  Forbes  Street.  Since  this  is 
a  Federal  agency,  this  snack  bar  is  a  real  monu¬ 
ment  to  good  relations  between  private  and  govern¬ 
mental  agencies.  Before  he  may  operate  a  stand,  a 
blind  person  must  undergo  a  reasonable  period  of 
training.  He  must  learn  to  handle  money,  to 
purchase  merchandise,  to  set  up  stock,  and  to  wait 
on  customers  with  the  same  degree  of  ease  as  a 
sighted  person.  Seven  of  the  stands  yield  S30.  a  week 
for  their  operators,  while  five  average  $60.  The 
stands  are  designed  in  accordance  with  the  layout 
and  structure  of  the  buildings,  and  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  and  practical  fixtures. 

Dancing  and  dramatic  instruction  have  been  added 
to  the  recreation  program,  which  is  serving  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  blind  people  in  Allegheny 
County.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  recreation  rcxim  will 
be  opened  for  music  instruction,  radio  listening,  and 
reading  as  well  as  checkers,  cards  and  other  table 
games.  Among  the  social  events  of  the  summer 
and  early  fall,  were  a  baseball  clinic,  conducted 
by  Joe  Tucker,  popular  sports  announcer,  the  annual 
picnic  on  August  31,  and  a  hayride  on  October  4. 
Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester,  Inc. — In 
November,  1948  the  Association’s  nursery  school  for 
blind  children  was  started.  Classes  are  held  two 
half  days  a  week,  the  average  attendance  being  from 
eight  to  ten  children,  ranging  in  age  from  three 
to  four  and  a  half  years.  There  are  in  Rochester 
thirty-two  blind  children  under  five.  The  school 
is  in  charge  of  a  trained  nursery  school  teacher,  Mrs. 
Boyd  Campbell,  who  is  assisted  by  volunteer  aides. 
The  mothers  bring  the  children  to  classes  on 
Mondays  and  the  Red  Cross  transp<5rts  them  on 
Tuesdays.  Four  of  the  children  have  entered  the 
school  at  Batavia.  Twice  each  month  the  teacher 
meets  with  a  parent-education  group  (both  mothers 
and  fathers)  to  discuss  their  common  problems. 


These  meetings  are  also  attended  by  the  parem 
of  blind  children  too  young  to  attend  the  schocj 
In  May  1950,  Mr.  Eber  Palmer  of  the  Batav 
school  met  with  the  group  and  showed  films  trf  1 
school  activities.  Later  the  group  visited  the  Batai 
school  at  Mr.  Palmer’s  invitation. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — Harry  J.  Spar 
been  given  the  newly  created  post  of  director 
rehabilitation.  He  will  have  administrative  resp 
bility  for  the  vocational  institute,  social  service, 
deaf-blind  department,  placement  service,  med 
service  and  the  resident  home.  These  services 
now  be  more  closely  integrated  and  will  facilit 
the  IHB’s  plan  to  expand  and  round  out  its 
ices.  Mr.  Spar  states,  “As  a  result  of  perfecting 
techniques,  we  have  been  able  to  serve  people  wh 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  beyond  ordinary  trait 
methods.  Our  objective  for  the  next  several  ye 
is  not  only  to  broaden  horizons — increase  opp 
tunities  for  those  blind  p)cople  who  have  ba 
prerequisites  for  going  ahead — but,  in  addition, 
give  services  and  opportunities  to  those  blind  wh 
until  recently  were  considered  incapable  of 
habilitation.’’ 

Vacation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. — Beacon  Lodge  in 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  along  the  Juniata  Riv 
opened  its  first  season  for  guests  on  July  r,  195 
and  during  the  following  six  weeks  accommodati 
eighty-five  guests  for  a  total  of  one  hundred  eleve 
weeks.  It  was  both  a  vacation  camp  and  a  rehabilit 
tion  center  for  the  blind.  Guests  who  came  hel| 
less  went  away  with  a  sense  of  independence,  ha^lj 
ing  developed  ability  to  help  themselves  in  lo 
motion,  making  beds,  caring  for  their  clothu 
and  rooms,  washing,  ironing,  dish  washing,  cleanio 
and  peeling  vegetables,  setting  tables,  crafts,  carp 
try  and  repair  work. 

A  rather  full  recreation  and  entertainment  sche 
ule,  was  enjoyed,  featuring  hiking,  boating,  swii 
ming,  music,  games  and  dancing.  Much  excelle 
entertainment  was  furnished  by  talented  guests  and 
the  ladies’  auxiliary  of  the  Juniata  Foundation  fo 
the  Blind  arranged  Bingo  parties,  for  which  the 
provided  prizes  and  refreshments. 
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